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4 “MY TREASURE,” CRIED LESLIE MANNERS, AS HE FOLDED FLO TO HIS ARMS, “ YUL 


UNCLE DICK’S SECRET 


By the Author of “ Elinor’s Golden Dream,” 
“Twice Chosen,” etc., ete. 
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the world to altogether suit his fashionable | 
taste. He liked the “ Row” as a lounge, and | 
his club men for company. 

Sir John was not a rich man, although he | 
had a strong desire after wealth. Nor was he | 
@ poor one. He was what is called “very | 
comfortably off "—a state of things to be de- | 
fined chiefly by those comforts by which a man 
is surrounded. 

He. had in youth cared less for the good 
things of inis life, and had, indeed, married 
for love, @ girl almost outside his own posi- 
tion in society. 

Marion Rivers was « lady in every sense of | 
daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer living in Monmouthshire, who had cul- 
tivated this own soil for generations, but who 
had been contented with the narrow sphere of | 
his own farm and home, and was but little ac- 
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WILL BE MY WI:'E, WON’T YOU, DEAR?” 


quainted with the outside world; therefore 


Marion, although care had been taken with 
her education, had sever been into society at 
all. ” 


Sir John first saw her in chargh, and could 
not forget the sweet expression of the girl's 
face, although he went off to town the fol- 
lowing day, and mixed in the vortex of the 
Lond season. 

Th2 next thing he heard of Marion was that 
her father was dead, and that the old farm 
had been inherited by Mr. Richard Rivers, 
rich merchant in Birmingham, who was living 
in a fine modern built house at 
and who was the farmer’s only brother. 

Marion had no brothers or sisters, and her 
mother had died many years before. So her 
Uncle Richard wag her only living relative. 

He was always 2 somewhat jar man, 
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possessed a kindly heart, and a most genuine 
nature, : 


He found it very pleasant to have his pretty 
niece sitting at ‘his table, in his carriage, and 
beside his fire. Marion wished to attend a 
collefe where ladies could obtain instruction 
in all the highest branches of education. She 
knew enough te"want to know more, and her 
uncle was the n to wish to deny her 
anything. So day by day added to her 
store of knowledge, and also made the 
acquaintance of many young girls, whose 
society was @ great pleasure to her ; but most 
of all she seemed to really care’ for Gladys St. 
John, who was still quite a child, and a rarely 
beantiful one too. 

Marion lived for nearly five years under his 
roof, and very happy years they were. Then 
the tenant whom Mr. Rivers had put inte the 
old farm gave botice to quit, and it became ne- 
cessary for him to go to Monmouthshire him- 
self, and Marion went with him. 

It was a painful pleasure to her to be in her 
former home again, but she had nothing to 
regret during her residence with her Uncle 
Dick. He hac been more than a father to her, 
and they were so well content with each other 
that she had made him some rash promises to 
the effect that she would live with him always, 
and keep his house. 

That visit to her native county decided mat- 
ters differently. 

Aguin in the old village church Sir John de 
Lisle saw her, grown from the bud into the 
blossom, more Say 
been asa girl. : 

He was down at The Grange, his second 
home, -and be lost no time in calling upon Mr. 
Rivers and his niece. Nor was that his only 
visit. He also invited them to his house. 

The Grange was totally different from the 
farm or the moderm house at Edgbaston. The 
former hat no especial pretensions to 
taste, The furniture im it was good, substantial. 
and chiefly of oak—comfortable, sound, and 
serviceable, and thoroughly im accord with the 
family who had resided in the same house 
with it, 

Richard. Rivers had let the upholsterer 
furnish for him. He was too hisy a man to 
think about such things as home decorations. 

Men called him the modern Midas, for all 
his undertakings were successful, and wealth 
grew at his touch. - 

Neither residence was exactly in accordance 
with Marion’s taste; but when she saw The 
Grange, she understood at last what her ideal 
home had been—just such a one as that of Sir 
John de Lisle, full of old-world articles, all of 
which had been collected from time to time by 
refined men. and women. 

Uncle Dick looked on with a sore heart. 
Be never doubted but that his niece had meant 
to remaim with him always; and, haps, 
she did in her heart of hearts when she made 
that promise. 

Sir John de Lisle, however, found her one 
day walking alone in the farmhouse garden, 
where there bloomed a -wealth of hardy 
flowers, which made the air fragrant with 
their blossoms; and there, beneath a sweet 
scented lime tree, he told her of his love— 
told her how he had taken a fancy to her 
sweet face five long years before, when she 
was @ maiden of blushing sixteen, and had 
never since been able to forget her; and how 
glad he had. been to see her again, when the 
detérmination came to him to win her for his 
wife. The old tale of love, which yet is ever 
new, was ; to Marion Rivers. 

She knew that her birth was not equal to 
that of Sir John de Liste, and she also knew 
that her education had been such as to make 
her fit for any society. 

She was not afraid that he would be ashamed 
of her, and she accepted him with a happy 
heart. The only think which damped her joy 
was the necessity to leave her unele Dick. 

Sir John proposed seeing him at once and 
settling ‘the affair; but Marion begged him ¥5 
wait: till the following day, that she might 
first break the news to him herself, for she felt 


tiful by far than she had - 





that it would be a blow to him to hear of her 
a ing marriage. 

'b was a blow. 

No one could look at Uncle Dick's plain, but 
kindly, face without seeing that. 

“Can't you wait till I’m dead, lassie?” he 
asked, quaintly. “I'll not trouble you longer 
than I can help; but I thought we were to live 
together: always, and in five years you are 
tired of me!’ 

“No, no, Unde Dick, not tired! I shall 
never forget how good) you have been to me, 
an@ L cannot tell you how fond Iam of you; 
but Sir John de Lisle has gained my love, and 
I feel that I cannot live without him.” 

“Then, my dear, I have no choice. I must 
exist without you.§ You are of age, my girl, 
My authority over you is only nominal. If 
ros heart is set upon the Baronet you'll have 

im. T know that, and am not going to make 
difficulties. I only hope you will be happy, 
lassie. I couldn't stand it if you were not, 
dear. I should feel dangerous towards the 
man who made you miserable. I shall be 
lonely, without you, Marion!” 

“Not more lonely than before I came, Uncle 
Dick!” 

“A thousand times, my girl!’ I ways con- 
tented with my solitary home thea, but I-never 
shall be again. We all know what it is to be 
shut out from the sunshine at some period 
of our lives, [gsuppose. You have made bright- 
ness in my heart and home for-the past five 
years, and I can’t pretend to say I am glad 
you are going, although I am so, that you are 
happy!” 

“ There is no hurry about going, dear uncle,” 
she answered, troubled by his words ; but Sir 
John de Lisle did not echo her séfitiments in 
his interview with Mr. Rivers. the: followi 
day. » His desire was for a speedy union ; 
of coursé@, he had his way 

There was a very grand wedding at Edgbas- 
ton before many months were over, and Dick 
BR ivers'lovely niece was the bride. 

When Marion drove away with her husband 
from the shelter of his roof he st®od like one 
stunned. 

He was aroused from his sad reverie by a 
soft hand being glipped into his, and a bright 
young voice addressed hin. 

“ Cheer up,. Uncle Dick!” said Gladys St. 
John. “Tt Marion is gone I am still here to 
take care of you. You must not blame your 
niece, Mr. Rivers. The young birds never do 
remain in the nest; but as soon as St. Valen- 
tine gives them a hint that spring is near 
they find a mate to their mind, and off they 
go on the wings of love.” 

“And you will do the same ere long, I 
suppose, child?” said Uncle Dick, sadly. 

“Oh! 1 suppose so,” laughed the girl, 
merrily, “ but f have not found my mate yet, 

ou see, and I will take care of you until that 

appy time comes,” and Gladys kept her 
word. 

Whenever she could get away from her 
studies in the evening she ran in to comfort 
Marion’s uncle, and those visits from the 
bright girl were as gleams of sunshine and 
rays of warmth, darting straight into the 
heart of the desolate man. No one, not even 
the superiors of the College, thought anythin 
could — of the ageren between ae 
apparently o ite people as pretty ( s 
int the old Sachsler uncle tit her friend, 
Marion ; and the girl herself certainly shared 
their opinion, running in and out to him as 
though he were her own relation. 

And oh! how good he was to her, loading 
her with gifts, and studying her whims, her 
wishes, and her ever-ch moods, while 
she tormented and petted him by turns! 

Two years after Marion’s wedding, the 
news that she was likely to go to India 
brought him face to face with the facts that 
Gladys was no longer a child to be petted, 
but a woman to be loved, and that he loved 
her with the deep devotion of which his strong 

pable. 
ign had been as moon- 
Sof summer sunshine 








which gleamed “from his heart ‘for Gladys si. 
John. “And it broke from him, as when the 
sun glints out from the clouds, with a sndden. 
dazzling brilliance. He told the girl of his 
wild, unequal love. He was autumn and she 
Was spring ; but still he loved her, and asked 
her to be his wife—humbly, as one who asks a 
favour, passionately, a3 & man pleads jor 
®. 


But Gladys had pictured a very. different 
future for herself than to wed an elderly, 
peculiar man, however wealthy, who cared not 
one straw for the gay world of fashion. 

Uncle Dick’s offer only amused her. She 
thought it a capital joke, and did not treat it 
seriously at all. 

“You dear, fanny old thing!” she laughed. 
“How delightfully quaint -you-are! Now, 
what a droll idea to think of me for a wife! 
Of course you don’t, really; you will have 
your_little bits of fun. It would be funny for 
me t©. marry Marion’s uncle. Why, I have 
always felt that you are miné too, and a kind 
old uncle you have been. I shall think of you 
so often out in great, grand India. That is 
the life for me, waited on by swarms of ser 
vants, ‘courted and made much of by every 
sou hf os i= love 57 Still, don't be 
afrai >) a never shall, dea 
old Uncle Dick ! oe sa 

His heart felt heavy, within him. His grea: 
love was to. young and beautiful Gladys « 
joke, nothing more: More than ever he 
shrank from the world and society, and covered 
his bitter disappointment with cynicism. 

Gladys went to India, but if ever she re- 
membered iim she did not write. 

Later on he heard by. a side-wind that she 
was inarried, that was all; but he did not 
even ask the name of her husband. 

Lady de Lisle was happy im her married 
life, h her h was not at all wha 
she had expected to find him. He was often 
trying and intolerant in his home as well as 
out of it; but her ladyship was a strong- 
minded, strong-willed woman, although to all 
@ very gentle one in manner, 

She a spice of her Uncle Richard in 
her, and_as she felt her health failing, and saw 
her three children growing up around her, she 
took to longing for her Uncle Dick, and s 
she wrots and told him. 

He did not hesitate, but giving up his busi 
ness at once went to town, and bought a 
small house at Kensington, where he set him- 
self up, with a housekeeper, who did his 
cooking, and a factotum mam-servant, with one 
housemaid besides; and this time his niece 
chose his furniture for him, and made his 
small home perfect, as far as taste went. 

Her youngest daughter, Florence, was his 
favourite. Marion had ithe little one 
in his arms, and begged him to love her for 
her sake, and he meant to do it. 

Lady de Lisle lived longer than he had 

od, but she died all too soon, while « 
comparatively young woman. 

Her uncle, from the time he came to tow?, 
devoted himself to her, and when she ws 
gone he continued his devotion to her family. 

He never had liked Sir John much, but be 
put up with him for her sake, and Sir Jobn 
put up with him because of the riches which 
he one day hoped to. inherit from him. 


CHAPTER II. 

Many years have passed, and Sir John de 
Lisle’s children have growa up around him. 

Sir John and his younger daughter w*r? 
sitting at breakfast-one morning, and he w#* 
finding fault with everything, and 
be in an irritable mood. 

“You are too young to be a housekeepel 
my dear,” he said, crossly. “There has bee? | 
no comfort in the house since your mt 
mother died,” and he rose from the table, 
lecting his ‘letters, and sat down in an eas” 
ae y the fire. + accel 

“T quite agree with you, papa, * 
the gin, sadly; but ali did not mean vb 
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her father did. She knew that Sir John was 
smewhat ashamed to show ‘his temper before 
his wife. Florence’ remembered quite well 
how her mother’s soft, dark eyes rested 
apon bim in surprise or genile reproach, more 
eloquent than words, wh-.cver he was crose 
or unjust. Florence's eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Flo, do you know this writing?” he 
asked. “I certainly do not.” 

“No. It is a lady’s writing. But, papa, 
open it, and then all question in the matter 
will be over.” 

Sir John grunted. He very particularly dis- 
liked being advised, but he broke ie adhe 
sive, nevertheless. 

He read and re-read it with much apparent 


“It is not. from old Jack Somers, of 
course,” said he, ra pause, “as he has 
gone over to join the ‘ great majority,’ but it 
is the next thing to it. It is from his widow. 
I daresay you know, my dear, that Mr. Somers 
was at clloge with me, that he went to India, 
and made name ami money there as a 
barrister. And not very long ago he married, 
and wrote to mé in glowing terms of his wife, 
whom he was most anxious I should know and 
like.-Yes! poor Jack was certainly the grestest 
friend Lever had, but he was a wild dog in the 
old days.” 

“And you say his widow is coming to Eng- 
land, papa?” 

“Yes! = asks me Faas her at South- 
ampton. e is coming City of Dethi. 
tet see when it arrives,” and he turned to 
the shipping intelligence and examined it, then 
tthe postmarks of the letter. “This 
has been delayed,” he said. “It really is very 


vexing. I would not miss poor Jack’s wile 
for anything. Why, this letter should have 
arrived @ week ago, and the ship is expected 


at Southampton this afternoon. Well, I can 
do it all right. Send for a hansom, Flo. I 
shall return in it if I lose the-train, and shall 
be back here by a quarter to eleven,” and he 
hustled off upstairs ‘to get ready. 

Florence rang the bell, and gave the neces- 
sary orders; the hansom arrived at the door, 
Sir John came down in a great bustle, and 
of he went, scareely stopping to bid his daugh- 
ter good-bye. 
he had left the house she looked after 
ol with a reflective expression upon her 


_“Poor Minnie,” she sighed, “I should so 
like to have her, and I really think I might if 
papa does not return.” 

The history of poor Minnie was 
Minnie and Reginald wera Sir John’s two elder 
children—the latter a jolly, rackety, handsome, 
fascinating young ne'er-do-well, of five-and- 
twenty years of age, whom everyone liked, and 


this. 


few quite  Lpireare of; who had given his 
father infinite «trouble without having done 


thing really wrong. 
_ He was a constant grit-in-the-eye, with his 
innumerable a and extravagances, his 
flirtations, his failings in and out of love ! 
Reginald was very highly objectionable to 
his father, who could not be induced to make 
any excuses for him whatever. 
~ His sisters were awfully fond of him, and, 
if the truth must be told, most women were, 
t ke ae with 
him sometimes. He seemed to have so little 
ballast, and to be driven by the winds of every 
a faney and feeling. 
one person who always really tried to 

help him was his Unele Dick; and many a 
scrape, through his kindness, never came to 
the knowledge of the Baronet at all. More 


over, hy ; %, often when 
‘alking to Se Soha 

Minnie wag three years of age. She 
was not as Flo, who was two 


nearly so pret: 
— y a a was decidedly nice 
r king, and so had ht Robert Thornten, | 
Reginald’s tutor, from the time she was six- 





For some years these young people kept the 


ty) ee 


secret of their love; but when Reginald went 
to college and Mr. Thornton was obliged to 
leave, they could not bear the thought of the 


parting, and threw themselves upon Sir John’s 
mercy, to fibd that he had none! 

Of course, it is both an annoying and dis- 
appointing thing for a father, who has very 
strong views upon the subject of advantageous 
marriages for his children, to find that one in 
no wise shared his opinions, and was ready to 
race @ most 


t. 

Robert Thornton was. very 
fellow, and had done well at Oxford; 
although his education had been vf the best, 
he was decidedly not a 
man, and not much fit to battle with the world 
as & poor one, 

Accustomed to associate with men of rank 
and position, he was not much inclined to 
backle to-—real work, so he decided to be a 
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ood sort of | sister's circumstances could be 
but | imyproved. 


| 
| 
| 


tutor, and got on well as a coach, living among 
the upper classes, and upon the fat: of the land. | 


He came to Reginald, and so great a 
favourite was he in the house, that be re 
mained there until the outbreak came over 
his engagement to Minnie de Lisle. 

If ever father was angry at a daughter's 
choice that father was Sir John de Lisle. He 
was fuvious! 

He would not hear of even an “ understand 
ing” between the young people. 
his daughters to marry rank and money. 
fact, he drew the reins too tight. 
coming to the house were examined. 
life was made a misery by her father’s engag- 
ing an elderly dragon to look after her. 

his lean, unsympathetic, ancient. spinster 


In 


was called “ companion” to the girls, but never | 


was a word so misapplied! She had better 
have been named a detective policeman. 

But love owns no locksmith; and Minnie de 
Lisle managed to communicate with her lover 
somehow ; and directly she was of age she dis- 
appeared mysteriously! And before Sir John 
could glean the faintest clue to her where- 
abouts, she had become. in the sight of Heaven 
and man, Mrs. Robert Thornton. 

His anger at the engagement was nothing to 
his wrath at the marriage. 

He, both in actions and language, turned his 
back upon his disobedient daughter. He re- 
fused to see her. 

She and her husband were forbidden to the 
house, and Flo was desired to hold no com- 
munication with them. To her praise be it 
said she did not deceive her father as to her 
intentions, but told him, sorry as she was io 
vex him or do anything against his wishes, 
still she could not give up her sister, who had 

so dear to ber mother’s heart. He 
grumbled at her, naturally, and her disobedi- 
ence proved a subject; which it pleased him to 
dilate upon, but possibly he really thought 
none the worse of her for her stanchness. 

Anyway, Flo did her best to help her sister, 
even at the risk of her father’s anger; and it 
was a mercy for Minnie that she did. 

Mr. Thornton was not a saving man; but 
still he had saved a little. And that little very 
quickly went, whem he.and Minnie began 
housekeeping. 

And now the serious fact was before them, 
that the money was almost gone, and still 
Robert Thornton and his wife were unforgiven, 
nor had he found any employment whatever 
since his rash matriage. — 

He could not leave his wife to become a resi- 
dent tutor anywhere, even if anyone would 
take him; Sir John de Lisle had not been 
silent as. to his conduct, which he deemed a 
breach of trust. 

It went to kindly Flo’s heart to see Minnie 
pine; amd when her father was gone, she fell 
to ing for her sister to have at least one 


He meant | 
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All letters | murmured ; 
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“Perhaps papa will return, after ail,” 
whispered to herself, with a blank face; “ 
if he does not I really must risk it. Poor deus 
old Min, how jolly we shall be together; anc 
Robert must come too, of course!’ 

She sat down before the fire, and began tle 
fruitless task of watching the clock. 

dare not write till eleven!” she mur- 
mured, as she counted the minutes; but tho 
gitl had too much mmd to remain long so 


Be 
JUG 


wretched match in a worldly | occupied. 


She was soon actively considermg how her 
permanently 


Suddenly she sprang out of her chair, and 


actical nor a useful | there was an eager expression upen her re- 


markably pretty face. 
“Why should I uct? I really will 


They 
are of no use there—none whatever 


~Y 
WO one 


ever goes up there at all; they will aever be 
missed, and, poor as they are, they can be 
made to look decent. Vil run up amd see 


what there is. I am fairly delighted with my 
own thought,” and Flo ran out of the room 
and up to the very top of the jhouw, as only 
the possessor of a strong youug heart could 
do, and entered the humber attic. 

“A double mon bedstead, I deckare—mat- 
tress, pillows, and all! What a godsend! An 
old worm-eaten mahogany chest, of drawers ! 

beautiful, but useful,” she soliloquised. 

“It will hold their clothes, at any rate A 

shabby, painted washing-stand, a horror!” she 

“but beggars must not be 

choosers. Painted with blue white 
enamel, I think it wil] do. 

“A deal table! I'll put « wine petticoat to 
it and a white dress. One of my own muslins 
will do—a full, old-fashioned.one. It will not 
look bad with a toilet cloth on, aad I mst 
buy aset of cheap crockery; here is a roll of 
carpet, and a square-—both too shabby for our 
house, but poor Minnie will be glad enough 
of them. 

“ An old carved-oak chair, with the scat out 
and back torn! Capable of boing made some- 
thing really pretty.” she said, approvingly. 
“Two white Ingoldsby chairs, dirty and 
shabby, but sound. Ti 


ana 


enamel them black 


i and with clean cretonne cushions they will 





look lovely! A Pembroke table ax old as tho 
hills, bat with a cloth on it, wowkd pass 
muster. Two canebotiomed chairs. They 
must he painted to match the washing-stcnd. 
Three other chairs. They must, have eretonne 
seats. 

“A wicker 


flowerstand, to be enamelled 


| black. Ob! corn in Egypt! An old brass 
coal-scuttle. No, the rest is of no use nt all, 
except this little table That might be i¢ | 


repaint it: it will help to fill up a gap. ‘There 
won't bo much in the sitting-room, but we will 
get some more by degrees. Jil paint a milking 
stool and w drain-pipe anda couple of pic- 
tures by-and-by. One must makq be 
ginning. 

“There is eleven o'clock striking. T will go 
and write to Min. Pape won't return now. 
How giad she will be | And 1 will send for 
some of Aspinall’s enamel at once. Fiet me see. 
What colours shall I want’ Pale blua, white, 
and black, Theat will do for the present.” 

She ran down the stairs again with fleet 
footsteps, just as she had run up, and her 
sweet face beamed with kindly light. She was 
so very, very glad to help her sister. 

“TI must bay the table-cloth, orockery, cre- 
tonne, and curtains,” she decided. “'The shop 
people will trust me till I get my next quarter 
They know I always pay up.” 

She did not return to the dining-reom, but 
to the boudoir, where she sat down to her 
dave . and wrote a few hasty lines to her 
sister, and rang the bell. The butler, who had 
grown grey in Sir John’s service, answered it. 

“Dawkins,” said Flo, “go and send this 


a7) 


| note immediately to Miss Minnie, and tell tho 
messenger to bring an answer. Then eome hack 
to me as goon as ever you can, ay F want to 
talk to vou.” 

Old Dawkins beamed with delight, 


He wae 
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truly fond of all Sir John's children, although 


he stood in considerable awe of his master. 
fis late mistress hé had actually wake 

“ Dawkins,” ons his young mistress, 
that) worth “T want you to help 
me, You know ren ‘badly m sister is 
off, and I really think you onl ¥ = ight assist 
her, but it must go no further. Ne one else 
must know.” 

“Tt sha’n't go from me, Miss Florence, Wild 
horses shouldn't d it from me.’ 

“TI believe you, Dawkins. T'il trust you. 
There are some old things in the lumber 
croom?” 

“There are, miss. They jwere turned out as 
too shabby when your poor ma was coming 
home, all except the bedstead, which was put 
there when Sir Jolin bought a better one for 
one of the rooms, and a few chairs,” he an- 
swered with a look of surprise. 

“Those things are of no use to us, Daw- 
kins.” 

“ Well, no, miss, T suppose not.” 

* But they would be to Miss Minnie!” 

Dawkins held up his hands in dismay. 

“Poor young lady,’ ’ he said, regretfully. 
” They're not fit for her.” 

! but you see, Dawkins, she can’t afford 
to pay for furnis! apartments; and, after 
aul, those things are as good as what she ‘has in 
her present lodgings.” 

“ Dhat’s true, miss,” he replied, giving in 
to her idea. “So you think I'd better take 
them roxnd to her? i 

“Phat's it, Dawkins. Wait till it is dark, 
don't let the other servants know. Have a 
cab or cart or something to carry them, and 
Mr. ‘Thornton shall come and help you down 
with them. [ll bolt the baize door to the 
kitchens while you do it.” 

“Mr, Thornton coming here!” said the 
butler, in di iaminy “LT beg your pardon, miss, 
but Bir John—- 

“Will never kaow. You will not betray us, 
I am sure. 

“Not I, Miss Florence.” 

“So poor Miss Minnie is coming home for 
jest one happy day, and it will so delight me to 
bave her, Dawkins!” 

“ You know best, miss.’ 

“ And, Dawkins, 1 am going to paint some 
of the things myself.” 

“You, Miss! I'd rather do them for you, by 
far.” 

“No, no. You have your work to attend to. 
Oniy I want you to go out and get me some of 
an. paren s enamel; some pale blue, some b 

some white. What about brushes?” 

“They're supplied with the tins, I believe, 
Miss Florence,” he answered, dejectediy. 

“Then get them for me as soon as ever you 
can, Dawkins, and I shall be so much obliged 


’ 


wo 

z geiee at him and conquered. As usual, 
faithful, Dawkins obeyed his young mistress 
like a lamb. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


Florence de Lisle was up the stairs again in 
no time, and one by one she brought down the 
wicker chairs herself, the small table and the 
flower-stand, and the old oak chair, 

“I will begin upon these,” she said, and com- 
menced her operations by covering the floor 
with newspapers and placing some more upon 
the table 

Then she put on a holland apron, prettily 
embroidered in forget-me-nots and fern leaves, 
aud waited, not without impatience, for the 
return of Dawkins. 

He came laden with tins, and she took them 
eagerly from his hands. 

“Open them for me, there’s a good 
creature,” she said, and the moment the first 
was undone she commenced her work at once. 

“You will wait upon me yourself, Dawkins,” 
she suggested, with a bright, upward glance. 
“I don't want the servants to come in here. 
You understand?” 

Dawkins did understand. She. had not in- 
cluded him among the servants! 





“You see, Dewkius,” she continued, 
are a sort of old famil friend, ~ eympeiline 
with our troubles. “ We don’t mind you.” 

Dawkins looked an inch taller. 

“You'll come and let me know when there is 
an answer from Mise Minnie, won't you?” 

se “That I will, aga pansies Tl do any 

thing in power. can agsist you wi 
randy miss, Til shut myself te in the 
pantry. No one shall see 

“ Thanks, |, Dawkins, If T can’t manage it 


ru ask od 
t+ me do something, miss.” 
icin was afraid of offending him. She 
looked at the things. 

“If ne ou will unpick the seat of that old oak 
chair, Dawkins, now, I should be glad. Those 
nails want taking very, carefully out, you see, 
and I’m no carpenter. 

A smile passed over the old man’s face. 

“Til make it jJovely, miss!” he said, and 
away he went with it to his pantry in highest 


8B, 
' “It shall be aa smart as a newly- painted 
figure-head. before Bogue it agein,” he said, 
delightedly. “TE don't mind buying a few tins 
“ paint myself to make it Bless he and a bit of 
bright stuff to cover it. ess her little heart! 
she'll not know it again.’ 

And he was right. She certainly did not, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

Florence de Lisle worked away diligently ; so 
did Dawkins in his as SP 

Sho was once interrupted by the good old 
butler to tell her that s. ‘Vhornton would 
be with her soom after twelve, and that was 
all. She finished painting the flower-stand in 
three-quarters of an hour, and stood admiring 
it, brush in hand. 

“There! that # the finishing touch!” she 
said. “It’s done, and how nice it looks! I 
have worked like steam at it. I began ata 

uarter-past eleven, atid now it is just twelve. 
‘ll stand this on the side table to show Min, 
and get on with my other work.” 

She carried it over as she spoke, and set it 
down, casti ing lingering looks at it as she left 
i there, and placed an Ingoldsby chair upon 
the paper on the table. 


“I am well repaid for my trouble,” she 


| laughed. .“I wonder everyone does not do up ' 


their own furniture!” 

An elderly man entered the room, and paused 
te gaze at her, with a look of pettalokinanl. 
He was far from handsome, but he had 
a wonderfully kind face. He had been a 
fine-looking fellow in his day, being broad 
and well made, and above the average in 
height. 

“What! alone, Flo!" he exclaimed, going 
forward with extended hand, and & guaint 
smile playing en his lips. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, my dear. ve you —?" 

“No, Uncle Dick,” laughed the girl. “Don’t 
you see T am using Aspinall’s enamel? I am 
or as a bee, and cannot leave off work to 
ta ” 

“A bee, my child, is very much over-rated 
for its industry. It works only in the 
pleasantest season of the year; the rest of its 
time it is a regular slucgard. Any animal or 
insect which does its daily labour beats the 
bee hollow.” 

Mel | prow! od thought of that,” acknowledged 
Flo, “but I'm awfully busy, uncle.” 

“Too heapen 80 to shake hands, my clear?” 
inquired he. 

“Oh! I think my time will run to that,” 
she laughed, and she suited the action to her 
words, then left off with am apology. 

“T hope T have not painted you as well aa 
the chair, Uncle Dick. I am Tateaid I have 
emeared my hands.” 

“Well, lassie, you haye a little,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I can get it off,” and he dew 
his handkerchief from his 

“Oh, yes! with Monkey Brand, ” ghe said, 
wickedly. “Tt is warranted. to clean everything 
excent clothes!” 

“Well,” he returned, gravely, “I wish, some 


on over a 





— eee 
ne 


Rearle would waeh shale heaehe with is, then, 
hey're black 


Fio continued working, but she glanced up 
at him with a smile. 
Seind tise Weebl tn’ hed Witty, ana 
be placed is arm about her wat ad kd 

down into the fresh 

PY Winders puny shaw have ant given your poor 
one morning. hag 

done to offend?” " 

a her hand, and caressed his 

lace. 

“Poor old nunckie! That was too bad of 
me, but the trath is, peers, of sete 
thing far more practical than » and she 
enced iy esata Se 

uld may 


I 
kisses are very practical. a Magen Certainly 


be used in practice, 
“Hullo! Uncle racic, appli ar Ge? 


merrily. {Yee Sater have been study. 
ing your dictionary 1" 

“J own the soft i t,” he hughed. 

“ You're sharp! You had me there. But” Flo, 
you're not as glad as usual to see me. Come, 
what's up? It is no use to try and deceive 
old Uncle Dick. vn sey adorn 
ef work before,” and he imitated her action 
of paintmg. “You may as well confess at 
once. Any pots boiling, eh?” 

“Yes, uncle, @ great hig one!” and sho 
nodded knowingly to her relative. “I wunt to 
finish my boil, Shad. teak tad © viek ied jam, and 
not a ‘hash or stew, before night, as I have 
only this one day to arrange everything in. 
Do you see?’ 

. Well, no, not exactly,” he admitted. “I 
can’t think what you are to do, unless 
it is to furnish the summer- , and extn 


unf; 
a you know, and they might manage 
en. »” 
Ris Be Rivers sat down, and began to laugh 
ba! | see,” he said. “So you are smartening 
up these sticks for your sister,” 
“They won't look like sticks when T have 
done, rest assured,” returned the girl, brightly, 
with them!’ 


“and Mim will be d 
“ But to whom do they belong!” persisted 
of possess any old fur- 


the old man. “ You can’ 
niture, Flo!” 

“I! Oh! not exactly. I found the ce br 
in the lumber room; they have aoe nate or 
ages. Of course, they are papa’s -nacee BPs 
he can’t want them, cai ibd tad thong eben 
worth selling he would have seen to it long 
ago. lange heen asked by a Mrs. Somers 
to meet her at . She is the 
widow of his old college friend, who died in 
India two years ago, and he went off at once, 
which leaves me a few hours free. He felt 
obliged to go, end he hopell to catch the train. 
ater, he did, or he would have been back 


* oie exclaimed Richard Rivers. comic- 
“So " John is not to know?” 
“Not on any account,” replied the gitl, 
readily. “ He. Neen come ga poor Minnie, nor 
will he give her her. I have 
broached the su nay times, but it is 
useless. I believe a leave her to starve 
before he would help her. I do, indeed. So 
I have made up my mind to do my best for 
her without his knowledge.” 
How Uncle Dick laughed. 
“Oh! you vey ot funny things, he 
, “very, very 
« What pees saan in wishing to help my 
sister?” she inquired, in @ neviled toue of 
Voice. “T can’t see the joke at all.” 
“Can't the ud able f soy se 


| ing. ell, Sy 


wish to help 
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way you carry it out. The case is this Your 
father is angry with Minnie, and will in no 
wise assist her, nor will he give her anything ; 
so you wait until he has gone away, and you 
present her with his goods, which you say 
you are perfectly sure he would no? give her 


“Oh! Uncle. Dick, how unkind you are!” 
cried Florence de Lisle. “Every one turns 
against poor Minnie, and just because she mar- 
ned for love, even though she would be so 
poor, Surely it is all the more reason for as- 
isting her! I have often wondered why you 
have not done so, Uncle Dick. You are usually 
go kind.” 

“Umph! Have you?” he returned, “ Well, 
no doubt your sister can give you. the reason.” 

“As to the furniture,” she went on, indig- 
nantly, “why, the lumber-room bas not been 
opened for years! Not mine to give, indeed! 
Really, Unele Dick, I didn’t expect that from 

' ’ 


“T'm very sorry,” he replied, quaintly, pre- 
tending penitence ; “but you know I’m bound 
to speak the truth if I speak at all; amd noth- 
ing you have said in the least changes the fact 
that the things, poor as they are, belong to 
your father. ‘That admitted, you can do as 
you please.” 

“But I won't admit it,” cried the girl. 
“Uncle Dick, you are a regular old horror! ” 
oes many,” he ie calmly. “ a 

ubt you're ‘quite right. It does a man 
to see hineell ow others see him. If ate 
were mirrored there would be very few con- 
ceited people about. We think a good deal of 
ourselves ; but if we could see into the hearts 
of even our friends we should soon find that 


. they don’t think much of us. It is humiliating, 


but true, believe me!’ 

“Uncle Dick, youre in a bad temper to- 
day!” said Flo. 

“Do I find you in « better?” he replied. 
She was obliged to laugh. 

“Why did you not let me-know you were 
coming?” she said. “1 would then have tried 
to be amiable. The truth is, I have no time 


away ! 
be i a8 @ near relation to a 
churchwarden. 


know, even though Sir John does!” 

sed da a eee ce Bt 
: he’ 93 inherited ‘on 

father’s dislike tto it.” , 

“Inherited! No, Flo! It must have come 

om since the day I saw you with Leslie 

Manners -in the summer-house, for Ae was 


him. 

The hint about Mr. Manners had quieted 
her very much ! 

“Uncle,” she said, quite affectionately, 


Thornton. “Will you make it up, Uncle 
Dick?” 


“ Barkis is willing,’ he returned, kindly, 
and kissed her accordingly; then he lighted 
has pipe with every sign of satisfaction. “ Now 
I shall grow more amiable, you'll find, under 
the-effects of nicotine, or whatever the in- 
fluence is. It’s what the old women call ‘a 
soothative.’ Talk away, girls! I shan’t listen, 
or, if I do, I shan’t split.” 

He left off suddenly and glanced at Minnie, 
and asked in a, whisper :— 

“Does she know about the lumber, Flo?” 

“No, not yet; I.am going to tell her.” 

“All right, fire away. She'll be glad of the 
things, no doubt. As to your father, when he 
asks for them they will be gone, and no one 
will know where. He won’t be surprised. It 
pe im_every establishment—éven mine, 

1 as it is. If things are not inquired for 
for some time they disappear. It must have 
happened to him many times before in his walk 
through life. It is a usual tic experience. 
The servants say nobody has seen the things. 
nobody has taken them! I often think if I 
could only get hold of thgt rascally thief and 

i maker, Mr. N iy, I'd put the 
beggar’s head in chancery, and that I would,” 
and Mr. Rivers shook his fist as if he really 
meet it. ‘ 

“Then you will keep our counsel, Uncle 
Dick,” began Flo. 

“ About the furniture and Mr. Manners? I'l 
not forget. As to John, what the eye does not 
see the heart does not grieve about. There, 
take Be ogc of me. ees away as age mg 

ou please. I’m going to sleep,” saying whic 
he deliberately finfolded fay Wi white silk 
handkerchief, and placed it over hie head and 
eyes, just leaving his pipe in view. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Florence de Lisle laid down her brush, and 
went to sit with her sister on the sofa. 

“Min,” she said, “It is delightful to have 
you in ‘the old home again. I wish you could 
come back altogether. There is plenty of 
room, and I am so much alone.” 

“ Ah! it is useless to think of that,” replied 
Mrs. Thornton, sadly. “I am afraid papa 
will never forgive me now. He has held out so 
l ‘ied 


“We must live in hope, Min.” 

“Even if we die in despair, eh! dear? Oh! 
Flo, if it were not for you what should we do? 
I should have died long ago. Still, you cannot 
always stand in the gap like this. It’s im- 
piantile. Your allowance is only a small one, 
after all, and won't last for ever.” 

Florence looked serious. 

“That ic unfortunately true. I have only @ 

mnd left. I don’t mind for myself, Min. 

o not look so utterly dejected. Something 
must be done, and I think I know the way to 
do it. Your rent now is an awful item, is it 
not?” 

“Tt is, indeed: Yet we cannot get cheaper 
lodgings in which any lady could live.” 

“Yes! You could take unfurnished ones.” 

“But, Flo, we can't live in empty rooms. 
-T have heard of a woman who was so good 
that she thanked Heaven that she had a pillow 
to lay her head wpon when she had nothing 
else, and that pillow was a couple of bricks, 
Tm not good, and I couldn’t. And we cer- 
tainly can’t furnish them ourselves.” 

* Pe it is not as ag meg as you 
imagine, je. Listen to my plan. I'm 

ing to give you the furniture out of the 
ae Meulitay Pana will never miss it, or 
if he does I shall just tell him what I 








It was characteriatic of the man that he | have done with it. Then no one can be blamed 
showed no eurprise it ening ee there, | but me. Uncie Dick considers I am robbing 
_ although, knowing that she was forbidden the. . but I don’t look at it in the same light. 
house, he felt it. Ma Che call it helping you. in « right and proper 
Me Bay ela 5 Poy only alg wn er.” d 
about her neck and her, then laid her! “But, Flo, I wouldn’t ask papa for a pin 
hand in that of their Uncle Dick. “Come | after the way he has treated Robert,” broke 
now, You two kise and make friends,” | out Robert's wife, indi “It is his un- 
she said, a Aah aia 1 a ch have prevented my hus- 
“T shall be only too glad,” answered Mrs. from getting employment. He need not 
aE TE is ARDMORE \ NBN SACRE. RIO LW eee 





take the bread out of our mouths, even if ‘he 
won't help us himself.” 

“Be quiet, Min, can’t you? You can leave 
all that to me. You can accept the thinge 
from me, It is no business of yours where I 
get them. T[ tell you I will confess tothe pate: 
when st becomes necessary to do so; till then 
we wil live in peace. After dinner Robert 
must go an! tako two unfurnished rooms, and 
@8 8900 as It ic cusk Dawkins will have a cart 
wb the yatc, and he and Robert must bundle 
the things in as quickly as possible.” 

There was a movement under the white silk 
handkerdhief, and an eye appeared belonging 
to Uncle Dick. ; } at 

“Why, the paint will be wet,” he paid. 

“Unele Vick, Uncle Dick,” cried Mo, “ you 
mean old thing! You're listening, aud you 
promised us that you wouldn’t.” — 
| “No, no, not exactly,” he replied I'm 

more than half asleep, but I just caught a 
| word, my dear, that’s all,” and his eye diswp- 
peared once more bahind the handkerohief 
| Minnie and Florence smiled, and the former 
| Went on taikirg. 

“Tebert will be here directly, and will help 
me to thank you, and I am gure he will de 
what ever you advise. He thinks there ix no 
one like you, Flo.” 

* And so he ought,” murmured Uncle Dick 
under the handkerchief. 

“It was awfully good of you to ask us here 
to-day, Flo, otherwise we should have hed no 
dinner, We should be very happy if we were 
not so poor, dear, but that is hard; and we 
often don’t know where to get a meal, I assure 
you. And how are we to pay off our rem? 
We owe two weeks, and can’t leave till it ie 
paid.” 

Uncle Dick started up, and diving for his 
pocket-book took therefrom two five-pound 
notes 





? 


“There!” he cried, as he flung them into 
Minnie’s lap. “There! buy a pound of becf- 
steak, and—and keep the rest for breakfast !”’ 
and he retired behind his handkerchief again, 
as though he had been pulled by @ string. 

But he could not evade his niece’s thanks, 
as he desired to do. 

She clutched the notes with eager fingers, 
and, running to him, flung her arms abort hie 
neck. 

“Oh, uncle, thank you so much! 
I express my gratitude?” 

‘s Don't express it,” he replied, impatiently 
“I don’t believe in sentiment. No one wae 
ever grateful to the man who can do nothing 
more for him!” 

“I’m glad you have woke up, Uncle Dick, 
in both senses of the word,” said Flo, smiling 
at him. “Poor old Min x groteful for whei 
she has, I am sure, and will be equally so for 
future favours. I osn’t think why you never 
thoughit of it before!” 

“For a very good reason,” be answered, 
almost crossly. “She never asked me, and 
when I advised her not to disobey her father 
she told me to mind my own business! So, of 
course, I obeyed her.” 

“T have never regretted that, disobedience, 
Uncle Dick, poor as T have heen,” Minnie 
answered, proudly; “still, I am very sorry I 
spoke to you as I did. I was very rude, I'm 

raid |” 

“That's all right, my dear. As to regret- 
ting your marriage, of course you wouldn't 
acknowledge that. No woman ever was born 
who could be induced to do so. They all de- 
clare they are as happy as happy can be, poor 
little dears. They won't prong themselves in 
the w , especially on point!” 

Ts door poner val Mr. Thornton entered, 
looking a wreck of what he used to be, and 
decidedly shabby. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Uncle Dick. “ What, 
Flo, more proscribed relations! Poor John! 
I wonder whether he experiences amy very 
peculiar and unpleasant sensations at these 
strange doings in his absence!” 

Mr. Thornton advanced, and shook Mr. 
Rivers's extended hand. 


How cam 
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“1 should not much mind if he did feel a 
little queer,” he langhed. “I am sore with 
him for the way he has treated my poor wife. 
A little kindness and thelp from him would 
have saved her much suffering.” 

* Ah!” exchaimed Minnie, brightly, display- 
ing her money. “Someone else has assisted 
me, you see. Robert, you must tienk Uncle 
Dick for this.” 

“Indeed, I do 90 most sincerely,” he ye- 
plied; and shook hands with him again, 
although Mr. Rivers tried to get off. 

“Flo,” said Mr. Thornton, “ this is plee- 
eant; and like old times, to seo you under your 
own zyoof again.” 

“Humph!"™ amended Uncle Dick. “It's 
Sir John’s roof, Robert, not Flo’s. He pays 
the taxes!” : 

“True,” returned Mr. Thornton, “and that 
made me hesitate to come, al 
that. after Flo’s. kindness we could not refuse 
her invitation so warmly expressed. I can- 
not. think, Mr. Rivers; how you and Florence 
manage to get on with my father-in-law.” 

“ Well, you see, ho is not my father-in-law,” 
answered Uncle Dick, amusediy, “ “3 Hay: : 
want anything from him, or perhaps T shou 
not. ee the boot is quite on the other 
leg! In fact, he expects something from mé! 
No, no, Sir John will not quarrel with his 
Uncle Dick! Not if he knows it! It is the 
way of the world. [Everyone is alwaya want- 
ing om else’s money.” 

“It wv note very nice way, then,” strack in 
Flo, decidedly. “I'd rather work.” 

“So would t if I could get the work,” re 
turned Robert Thornton; “but take my word 
for it, Wis not easy in these days, whatever it 
may have been formerly. “Heaven knows I 
have done my best to get employment.” 

“Why don’t you turn tutor again?” asked 
Unele_Dick. 

“Why, you see, I couldn't leave Minnie. 
T'm married!” 

“Well, thank Heaven, I’m not,” chuckled 
Mr. Rivers. 

“And papa would be a nice person for 
Robert ‘fo refer anyoné to, wouldn't he? He 
would give him a good character!” 

“A hot one, I expect,” laughed the old 
man, 

“Yes # is terrible to have no settled income,” 
said Mrs, Thornton, sadly. 

“ No seffled income!” retorted Uncle Dick. 
“Why, of course. you have, and it was fixed 
tightly on you when you married. Oh! 
indeed, yes!” langhed the old fallow. “Have 
you not a Bob every day?” 

Blo capped her hands. 

“Hear, hear!” she cried. 
you are coming out.” 

“But joking apart, Mr. Rivers,” said 
Robert Thornton, “can you suggest anything? 
I will gladly take advice.” 

“ Literature ought to suit you. “You're a 
man of ietters,” answered Richard Rivers. 

“T have iried, and am told I have not the 
pen of a ready writer.” 

“Ah! and you can’t purchase one, eh! 
Robert, roygte you can a ready reckoner |” 

“T can't, i at I would if I could.” 

“T heard that you were aa actor! Sir John 
was storming about it the other day.” 

“Then he was kinder to me than the Press 
critics,” replied he, dejectedly, “for they dis- 
tinctly said that | was not, and had no pre- 
tension to be. 8till, I am doing something in 
that line, although 1 have no part now.” 

“No part! I don’t understand. What do 
you tara a week?” 

“Nothing t” 

6 What, give your services’, poor as you 


“Uncle Dick, 


are? 


“Well, the truth is, there is a dinner scens 
in the my I appear in. They want a man 
to eat. e actors ean’t manage it; they are 
well fed, and would suffer from indigestion ! 
F am made up to look like the chief actor. I 
eat the dinner for him and retire.” 

Uncle Dick laughed till he cried. 

“"Phot’s the beet thing I have heard for a 


though we felt 





long time,” he said, “and the most novel 
method of earning a meal.” 

“But one a day is not much for a hungry 
man,” grumbled Mr. Thornton ; “and, ides, 
there is suck a short time to eat in, I still gai 
down all I can!” 

“T believe you,” retorted Mr. Rivers, 


any : 

“I never knew that I had a large appetite 
till I had so little to satisfy it with,” con- 
tinued the young man. “And I have been 

uite seedy of late, so was obliged to go to the 
doctor, confound him. He hasn't done me one 
bit of good either, and he is not paid yet.” 

“Well, what did he say to you?” 

“Oh! of course be told me to do heaps of 
things quite impossible to a poor man; and 
when I explained that to him he advised me 
to eat porridge! We almost live on it, and I 
told him. so.” 

“And he said?” 

“Then leave it off! I fool out of heart, and 
tired to death.. I have been sitting down at 
home doing nothing all day.’ 

“Well,” replied Mr. Rivers, with a grin, 
“that is not a very exhausting process, 


surely!” 

While they had been talking Florence de 
Lisle had settled herself to her painting again. 
She here glanced at her uncle. 

“I don’t know.” she said: “I think it is. I 
fancy Bob would feel better if he were occn- 
pied. Come, here is another brush. Suppose 
you help me by painting this table.” 

He took the brush from her hand, but 


showed no desire to begin work ; on the con- 
trary, he looked at ber in melancholy fashion, 
and asked Tet aeerttte 


“Flo, dear, is it not nearly your luncheon 
time? T want my dinner awfully.” 

She glanced at the clock. _ 

“An hour to wait yet, Robert! Will you 
take a glass of wie as a stop-gap?” 
* Happy thought,” he exclaimed, joyfully: 
“Shall I ring the bell?” 

“ By all means,” she answered, “order what 
you like, Bob.” 

“I have another happy thought, my dear,” 
said Uncle Dick, merrily. “Til have some 


bis 
* at, alone?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, Flo,” he answered, wickedly. “TI 
don’t care to drink alone; I prefer it in com- 
pany.” 

The girl was amnsed. 
te: You know I did not mean that, Uncle 

ick.” 

“Well, what did you mean, for here is Daw- 
kins. T'll have whisky, Dawkins: the others 
will give thein own .orders. Whisky and 
seltzer for me,” said’ Mr. Rivers. 

“Yes, sir.” : 

‘And I'll ‘take claret,” struck im Mr. 
Thornton. ‘ “So ‘will you, won't you, Min? 
What for you, Flo?” 

“Nothing, thanks; but bring up a cake, 
Dawkins.” 

“Whisky, claret, and selizer,” summed up. 
Robert Thornton, finally. * 

“Not mixed!” broke in wieked old Uncle 
Dick, to the greet amusement of the butler, 
who dearly loved his jokes. 

There was a loud knock at the hall door. 

“Mr. ‘Reginald’s “knock, as I’m alive!” 
exclaimed Dawkins, coming to a dead stop in 
the middle of the room, and thea as suddenly 
rushing forward. . 

The others all Tooked at each other, then 
laughed. 

“Ys this your doing too, Miss Flo?” asked 
Unele Dick. ‘, 

“No. Iam innocent this time, nunckie. I 
am 88 surprised as you are.’ 

“Huraph!” he laughed. “More proscribed 
relations! It is odd!” 

Handsome, bricht-faced, Jaughter-loring, 
love-making, namghty, but charming young 
Reginald de Lisle buret inte the ranm. — 

“Dawkins tells me I shall find you all bere 
except the pater. I’m in luck. I am just. glad 
to see you all again. A family gathering, eh?” 





and he kissed the girls, shaking hands jj 
round in his cheery fashion. “ This is a sight 
for sore cyes. It ms a long time since we were 
all together like this—not since Minnie and I 
got ourselves disliked. I suppose ‘there’s peace 
in the pig market again at last!” 

' “Peace, Rex! You would see if your father 
were to walk in at that door now. Why, I 
don’t believe the roof would keep on ‘he 
house!” laughed Uncle Dick. 

“What! Have I not kept away long 
enough yet, uncle? Surely the old gentl 
man has had time to forgive my youthful 
follies! I heard that he had gone some. 
where in a high wind. [I called in at his 
club, and one of them told me #o—saw him for 
half a minute, he eaid, on his way to some 
station in a hansom. You see, I thought if [ 
went. to him at the club he wouldn’t- be able 
to slang me before the fellows, and I should 
find out by his manner how the land lay.” 

“T can tell you that it will be high and dry 
if you want money,” seid Flo. 

“Well, I confess I do. That is ore of the 
reasons I made up my mind to come to-day.” 

“ Ah |" answered Flo,” that is so like you, 
Rex. I ‘was afraid so.” 

“Oh! but I had other and still stronger 
motives,” he asserted.’ 

“Are you in, immediate want, of cash, 
Reginald!” questioned Uncle Dick. 

“Rather!” he exclaimed, merrily, 
cleaned out, swept, and garnished.” ~ 

Mr. Thornton sighed, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“ Reginald,” he said, with deep melancholy, 
“T have a fellow feeling for you. are 

with us, Gisek, since I had the care 
of you. I kept you out of mischief then, and 
you kept me in cash.” 

“Yes, confound it,’ answered the young 
fellow, lightly. “We have played our cards 
badly. ‘You.and “Minnie should have hidden 
your feelings better, and kept your secret. I 
only wonder the governor did not find it out 
before, the way you two used to spoon. I did)’ 
my best to ward off suspicion. I always told 
the pater that Min was after knowledge when 
she was after you, you know. LI.couldn’t do 
more, and it..was virtually true.. A.. pretty 
lesson you-taguht her, Master Bob, to conju- 
gate ithe verb to love.” 

~ “J don’t regret it, Reggie,” said. Minnie, 
“notwithstanding our, poverty.” i 

» girls never do regret» marrying,” 
laughed Uncle Dick-; “ or so they say.” 

‘Dawkins here entered with the wine, and, ~ 
hearing Mr. Rivers’s speech, he was doing his 
best to keep down a broad grin. , 

Flo, as hostess, went to the tray ‘at once, 
and poured out some wine. 

“Claret for you, Bob! Here, Rex; open the 
seltzer for Uncle Dick. Have a glass of wine, 
Min. It will. do you good!” 

“What! Only seltzer, uncle?” said Regi- 
neld, as he prepared to let the cork fly. 

“Oh! a leetle whisky first, my boy,” laughed 
the old man; “ just a thimbl to cheer the 
cockles of my heart, and an equal quantity 
of seltzer.” 

“ Ah! I see ;-@ tailor's thimble, Uncle Dick 
T understand how to mix it for you.. I'll join 
you in a split!” and he handed the glass and 
contents to Mr. Rivers. Armed with his own, 
Reginald sat down astride a chair, with hi: 
arms on the back. “ Bags 

“ Now, girls, all your attention, please. I 
have something very important to tell you. 
How do you think the pater would like m= t» 


? 

“Bo do what?” cried Mr. Rivers, almost 
choking himself with his whisky, and sitting 
bolt upright to stare at him. “Pshaw! the 
lad is off his head! Yon have heard in nearly 
every paper in England: that i is a 
ery aud now you want to try it for your- 
8 ! ” 

“Well, why shouldn't 17” 

“For many and various weighty and good 
reasons, dear boy.” > - rf 


“T am 
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“ Well, don’t let us hear them now, Uncle 
Dick. I want jad on with my story. Girls, 
I'm in love!” he looked up at them with 


bright, honest eyes. 


* Of course you are, my dear boy!” laughed 
Flo. “It is a chronic state with you, with 
slight intervals for refreshmient. I have 
scarcely known you out of love since you were 
ten years of age. I don’t believe a travelling 
trunk would carry the locks of hair and sou- 
venirs which have been bestowed upon you 
by your many loves, and you have as many 
slippers as the proverbial favourite curate. I 
cannot keep up even with the names of your 
sweethearts, to say nothing of their histories, 
which you always confide to me with brotherly 
affection !” 

“ Ah!*I know,” answered he, a little shame- 
facedly. “I admit that it used to be so; but 
that’s all over now. I’m done for this time 
—the real thing, you know, and all that.” 

“No,” answered Flo, rather impatiently, “1 
really don’t know. That’s where you make a 
mistake.” . 3 

“My dear old girl,” said Reginald quizzi- 
cally, “you don’t mean to say you have never 
felt—er—dear me I don’t knew how to describe 


* Reginald,” said Uncle Dick, with pre- 
tended séverity, “such feelings were never in- 
tended to be described: Pray don't attempt 


a Nom has ‘a teasing mood on,” said Flo. 
“Well, that is better than the gout,” added: 
her brother. “ But do listen.” 


“Yes! do,” struck in Richard Rivers. “ Let |, 


us hear about Rex’s latest.” 

“Yes t my latest and last. There will never 
be another, I can tell you. Oh! Uncle Dick, 
she is “such a little darling—so pretty - and 
winsome ‘that she will make even your stag- 
nated old blood dance in your veins. You. 
should see her breeze-swept golden locks, and 
lovely, soul-lt eyes, her sunny brow, and her 
rose-tinted cheek. By Jové! she is a beauty 
if ever there was one,” and he ran his fingers 
through his curly hair in‘an excited fashion, 

Uncle Dick .regarded him euriously. 

“Tt is strange,” he remarked, “‘that that 
delirious f, men call love should injure the 
optics! Pit warrant no one else can see these 
perfections except yourself.” 

“Not see my. Rose’s perfections!” — ex- 
claimed. Reginald in anger. “Why, Uncle 
Dick, she's an angel i” 

“Oh! indeed! You think so?” dryly asked 
the old. man. . “ Have you asked them at home 
—her home, I mean?, You must live under the 
same roof with a woman to in the least know’ 
what she is, you know,” da 
kin That's true, wy true,” replied Robert | 

ornton, approyi A ai 

“Da you speak Hout rience, Bob?” 
asked Unele Dick. re ae aM 

“Yes! I. do,” he answered, with a smile. 
“T lived two years under. the same roof with. 
Minnie before I offered to. her, and-knew that 
she was quite the best woman in the world.” 

‘ Ah,” Iaughed Richard Rivers, “J. confess 
you scored one there, Bob, and I’ll mark up the 


peg myself.” } 
Flo laid down the brush, and walked over to 
gre her brother-in-law a hearty slap on. the 
ack, 


“You shall have my last pound for that 
speech Robert,” she said, really affected. 

“Don’t make rash promises, my” dear,” 
struck in her Unele Dick. . ‘There is no know- 
ing what else you may want it for.” 

_ Do let me continue about Rose,” cried 
Reginald, impatiently. ‘“ You will all love her 
duectly you see her,” 

“In your shoes, my dear Reginwd,” said 
the old man quaintly, “I should scarcely think 
that desirable.” 

_ She is as sweet as sweet can be,” continued 
the lover; “and if I were in the pater’s posi- 
tion I should be glad to see my son settle 
member society. 


Shouldn't you, Uncle Dick! ” 


‘of her pouket-money, though she would give 





“T never had a son, so I am not a fair 
judge ; but, nevertheless, I am sure I shou!dn’t. 
I look upon matrimony as an insane desire on 
@ man’s part to keep another man’s daughier. 
As to your being a respectable member of 
society. Rex-—well, I'll believe that when I see 
it ;” and he laughed heartily at the idea. 

“But, Uncle Dick, you had that insane 
desire without being married, for you know 
you would gladly have kept mother if papa had 
not taken _ from you!” cried Flo, trium- 

hantly. 

“ Of course, of course. She was my relation, 
and had a natural claim. upon me,” he 
answered. 

“And is not a man’s wife?” she asked. 

“None whatever,” he replied irately. “ And 
‘that is where the absurdity of the Wife's Sis- 
ter’s non-Marriage Act comes in.” 

“Oh! you wish the law against it done away 
with, then. I don’t. I shouldn’t fee! half as 
comfortable if I thought Rober was always 
wishing me dead to-marry Flo,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thornton. 

_“ Well, my dear, that is scarcely an elevated 
way to regard the subjeot, and if I -were Bob 
1 should not be flattered ; but if he were such 
a°scamp as that he might as well be in love 
with Flo as anyone else.” 

“ Make yourself quite ha 
Flo: } “I wouldn't accept 
your views!” 

“I can’t think what people want to get 
married for, But if they must do such foolish 
th yes, and two or three times ever, often 
~-who would take so much care"of the children 
as their own aunt?’ The law is radically 
wrong, and ought te be amended,” said Uncle 
UI 


y, Min,” laughed 
im, remembering 


“Bravo! You should speak in the House. 
You would carry even tthe bishops.” 

“No, my boy, I’m afraid not,’”’ replied. the 
old man, shaking hig head. “I don't believe 
the bill will ever pass. The bishops have made 
up their minds not to swallow their dead wives’ 
sisters !” 

. “Well, I shall have no temptation that 
way,” remarked Reginald, “for my Rose has 
no sister—no relations at all, in fact.” 

“ Happy girl!” agreed Mr. Rivers, with an 
approving nod, ‘and happy you!” 

“Do you think-the pater will make a fuss 
about it?” inquired Reginald, anxiously. 

. What weight of metal, dear bey?” asked 
hie uncle. 

‘ “None. I love her for her own dear self 
alone. It is my gréatest satisfaction that she 
has nothing.” 

“Nothing,” cried Unele Dick, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. “Then I am sure he 
will make @ very decided fuss about wt.” 

“One way or the other,” enswered the young 
man, with a very flushed face, “1 mean to 
gah her. I couldn't live without. her.” 

* “And I am equally sure that in your im- 
pecunious position, you won't be abie to live 
with her,” laughed his uncle. “ You can’t exist 
on air Only, however pure and good it may be. 
No, my boy, not while you are in this material 
planet. your brother-in-Jaw for his ex- 
periences, Flo is going to give him her last ; 
pound, so you need not hope for anything out 


it ss if she could, poor girl, nor:can she 
furnish rooms for you with Aspinall’s resur- 
rectéd tables. and chairs. The lumber-room 
once.cleared, even Flo will be done.” 

“No, Unclé Dick,” answered Réginald, 
laying his ete ge the old man’s shoulder, as 
he rose and beside him. “Of course ghe 


self ; and I must then do tho same for Minvi 
and Bob, Flo, and all my relations, IT can’ 
make fish ef ono and flesh of another. La 
not Midas, my boy, although thoy called me s 
in Birmingham, and you khow T-am n 
money-making now. Your father always ¢a/ 
you were the coolest: hand he kuew; and, b 
Jove, I believe he is right. Soyou think I 
help yeu, do yout Which mreaus, of cours 
keep you and your wife! Good ides of your 
very!” and Uncle Dick.chuckled quietly. 

“So I consider.” laughed Regumald; “bu 
the case is not quite so bakas you imagine. } 
shall, of course try ond get some work to co 

“ Ask Robert how he fares over that?” r 
turned his uncle. 

“Badly enough,” confessed Mr.- hornton 
“Look, Reginald, this is the result,” and +h: 
deliberately turned out his poek: “ Empty 
you see, notwithstanding my eager search." 

Reginald imitated his action, aad turned bi 
own inside out also. 

“Mine wil! match yours, Bob, but ,that is 
before I begin work.” 

“With Rose by my side I must succoed 
and shall have energy enough te do woniers.’ 

“So far,” broke in Florence, “{ am afraid 
you have expended all your energy in getting 
into mischief, Rex., You are wld enough te be 
wiser now.” 

“So I am I tell you I’m going to sette 
down. Of course, I have been foolish; . most 
young! men are.) But I couldn't help it thic 
time. It was impossible! Mt was all arranged 
for me by fate. I didn’t seek it on this ovca 
sion! I was at Oxford on the Dhames, an:! 
the little. darling was out: in 2 boat, and was 
upset. Of course I rescued her.” 

“Surely she was not alone?” remarked that 
discreet young matron, Mrs. ‘Thornton, 

“ What if she. was?” asked young de Lisle 
standing up for his absent fiancée. “ts a girl t 
have no, pleasures, and indulge in no pastimes 
because she does not happen to possess a tribe 
of relations? You would like her ‘to live lke 
a nun, 1 suppose?’ 

“1 certainly don't. approve of her gomg on 
the river alone,” said Minnie, demurely. 

“Well, I don’t suppose she will be anuch the 
worse for that,” retorted the brother. “ Any 
way, she wént, her bot was upset, and T caved 
her life; and, what is more, havmg done so 
[ mean to takeicare of it)” 

“My dear boy, don’t be absurd!” strick in 
Flo. “You know pope would never consent t 
your marrying @ girl picked up in that way 
You can’t think seriously of a chanos aequaint- 
ance, of whom you know nothing! You will 
get over this the same as before!”’ : 

*“.Confornd it; Florence,” ored Regmald 
indignantly, “ don’t speak of my love far Rose 
as though she were a pill to be taken at bed 
time. Of course I know all wbout her. ¥ told 
you before she is an angel ;.aad that ought to 
satisfy any man.” 

“I hope you'll not find her too fluffy, my 
boy!” chuckled Uncle Dick. “If I had gone 
in for a wiie I should have liked @ saucy flesh 
and blood one. myself, not an angel!” 

“Listen to Unele Dick!” cned young De 
Liste. “We shall hear of an old man’s dar- 
ling yet!” 

“More likely a young one’s slave, Rex, if 
you are gcing im for matrimony!”- retorted 
Minnie, 10% too pleasantly. 

“T ain sorry that, is your experience, Min,” 
he returned, in her own coin, “I confess I had 
thought better things of Thornton.” 

“Come now, that is rough on me, Rex,” 
langhed he. “TI don’t think I deserve that.” 





can’t, but you can; and will, as you 
have often done before, yeu! tind old fellow. 


Now, won't you? You have no one to consi- | ange 

| “J, for one, am not going to receive this girl 

you saw my Rose, you would not hesitate for | 
id, I know.” 


der but yourself, and no one to consult. If 
one ’ 
“Heaven bless me,” cried Mr. Rivers, “ yon 
will never lose anything for the asking, Rex. I 


| nald. 


“And I thought better things of you, Regi 
I ecarcely expected to hear you talk 
such nutter nonsense,’ cried Minnie, in anger. 


fs a sister.” 
“Whe is she?” inguired Flo, superciliondy 
“Her name is Rose Hanbury!” 
“Who was her fother?” asked  Uniele 





am to help you, indeed, to teach you to dis- 

y your r, in fact. Nonsense. Discip- 
line must be maintained. Moreover, if I pro- 
vide for you, you'll never do anything for your- 


‘ 


Dick. ; 

“J never asked her,” returned Reginald, 
impatiently. “I am content to know who her 
hushand will be.” 
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“Really, Reginald, ought to be more 
carefal.” said amd De Sida, gravely. 
“Remember our name and ‘position are good. 
You ure neither high enough nor low en to 
ewtirely please yourself in such a matter. King 
Caphetaa vould choose a beggar-girl for his 
wite! He could afford to do it, you can- 
not.” 

“Mind you act up to your tall-talk, Miss 
Flo,” replied her brother, irritably. “ By-the- 
bye, [ met Mr. Manners as I came along, and 
he partioularly asked after you!” 

“Tt ig no matter of interest to me who you 
met,” returned Florence, defiantly. “I don’t 
pretend not to understand your remark, t 
Manners and [ are friends, and if ever I do give 
my heart away to him, or any one else, I'll 
take care he is 2 gentleman, and knows 
ao his grandfather was as well as his 
ather.” 


“Manners is a barrister, is he not?” asked 
Unele Dick. 
“Yes; a briefiess onet” retorted Reginald, 


dryly. 

The: briefa will ‘come, no doubt,” said 
Ficrenoe. “He has brains, which is more than 
ean be said of every one.” 

“Meaning me, suppose,” laughed her 
brother, who could not remain out of temper 
long. 
mit the cap fits you can put it on,’ answered 


the girl. 
“Thanks. You're awfully kind! Now, 


‘Unale Dick, are not relations peculiar things? 


T think Rose is fortunate in baving none.’ 

“Which means you wish you have none 
yourself,” said Flo, with an indignant look. 

“Come, I won't have Flo’s feelings hurt,” 
broke trope vp “She has more ballast 
than all the rest of you put together.” 

“ Well, she should respect mine,” 
young De Lisle, warmly. ; 

“Then, Rex, you shouldn't indulge in quite 
eo many," laughed Mr. Rivers. 

“ Uncle is right,” said Minnie. “We ou ht 
not to quarrel with Flo. She is our ; 
bond. She knows what you are, Reginald, 
and naturally thinks you will tire of Miss Han- 
bury, as you have of other girls by the dozen, 
and T believe go, too.” 

“J am very much obli to both my affec- 
tionate sisters for their in me,” he said, 
bowing politely. . “ Well, uncle, if you are 
going to smoke I will join you,” he continued, 
sesing that Mr. Rivers waa refilling his Pipe. 

“f you, no. I am quite satisfied with 
the amount I make myself. I don't want any 


more. 

Reginald laughed, and looked very much 
inclined ¢0 be aw He stood ag or be 
cigar between his fingers, longing to defy his 

, but he overcame the desire. 

“Very well, uncle,” he said at length, after 
a bettle with himself. “I have no wish to 
annoy 4 

They all looked at him in astonishment, for 
it was so very unlike Reginald de Lisle to give 


up to anyone, 

“ Hallo!’ oried Uncle Dick. “In the name 
of Fate when did this come on?” 

“ Ever since I have known sweet. Rose Han- 
bury,” he answered. “She has improved me 
with her gentle influence.” 


‘Flo,” inquired Richard Rivers, gravely, | a 
in this 


“have you ever seen the complaint 
form. before? ”- 

“T cam’t say I have,” ehe admitted, 

“T think it must be dinner time,” said Mr. 
Thornton. “Flo, Ido believe that you have 
remembered that ay favourite dish is Tump 
steak amd onions. It smelis delicious cooking,” 
aud he sniffed at it delightedly. 

“ There is no ac for taste,” laughed 
Uncle Dick. “Tf Sir John were here, you 
would hear quite a contrary opinion. Reginald 
my boy, T hope he won't take it into his head 
that vour sweetheart is related to the ‘Allen 
and Hanbery’s cod liver oil, or the idea*would 
not be palatable.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Daw- 
kins appeared with the once old oak chair, 
which he had painted white, picked out with 


blue and ved, and a very bright-coloured cre- 
tonne was covered over seat. 

“It ie not nearly finished, Miss Florence, 
but I thought you would just like to see the 
effect!” said the old butier, with conscious 
pride, as he gazed with admiration at the 
chamge he had wrought. 

“ Gracious, Dawkins,” cried Reginald. “ Are 
you decorating that for the Lord Mayor's 
Show?” while poor Miss de Lisle stared at 
the wreck of the handsome chair in dismay. 

Suddealy there was a violent knock at the 
hall door, which they ali knew well. 

Dawkins flew, leaving the chair behind. 

“It's Sir John, as sure as eggs are eggs!” 
exclaimed Uncle Dick. 

“Yes, it is papa,” whispered Flo, turning 
@ very white face towards her uncle, “and he 
will never forgive me.” 

“ Don’t be n-hearted, lassie,” he replied, 
cheerfully ; “of course, there will be a breeze, 
but it wil blow itself out in time.” 

** And you will stick to me, Uncle Dick?” 

“Like a leech,” and he took her hand and 
pressed it. 

“Oh! I don’t want to get Flo into trouble,” 
cried Minnie. “ Let us out of the window.” 

“There is not time, my dear. He is com- 
ing,” said Uncle Dick, 

“We will hide behind the screen, then. Get 
papa out of the room quickly on some pretence 
or other, uncle, and and I will slip 
away. , 

T was no time to consult over the idea. 
They all, however, seized it suddenly. 

The ex-tutor and his wife rushed behind the 
soreen, and Flo and Uncle Dick flung the half- 
paimted furniture in after them an ; while 
they each seized a decanter from the table and 
held behind them, in company with the wine- 
glasses, and put the tray under the table. 

“T think I'll stay now I am here, and tell 
him boldly about Rosé,” began Reginald, but 


mepeey curtain, 
meaning to make his escape the moment 
saw the chance, behind Sir John’s back. 

The Baronet-entered in a towering passion. 

“ What is this smell in the house?” he cried, 
addressing himself to Flo; but it was Mr. 
Rivers who ans him. 

“Onions, John! Did you think it was attar 
of roses?” 

“Oh! good moming, Uncle Dick! No, I 
did not; but I have distinctly said I will not 
have onions cooked when I am in the house, 
and I expect to be obeyed. Florence knows I 
abhor them.” 

“ And Florence also knows I adore them!” 
returned Uncle Dick. “Would you have had 
her refuse me a steak and onion lunch when 
fancied i+? Surely mot, John? Dear Marion 
would never have done so.” 

- you were not in the house. papa, nor 
did we in the least expect you,” said the girl, 
apologetically. 

“Not in the least,’-agreed Uncle Dick, “ or, 
of course, I shouldn't have asked for it. We 
all know you like to be master in your own 
house, John.” 

“Did you order paint and tobacco, too, 
Uncle Dick?” asked the Baronet, still in 


nger. 

“Not that. I am aware of, John. That is. 
of course, I have been smoking. Florence did 
Abject, but T overruled her dislike to it. Any- 
thing more to say, dear bov?”’ 

“Unele. Dick,’ said Sir John, sternly, 
“you're trying to screen someone. I have 


# known you do it before.” 


“ What if I have, John! ‘There's no great 
sin in that, is there? Come and wash your 
. hamds, there’s a good fellow. I--I want to 
have a chat with you.; Do keep yourself cool,” 
and Uncle Dick caught him by the arm and 
tried to lead him away, but Sir John was not 
so easily led. 

“I believe that soamn ‘Reginald is in the 
house,” he said, furiousiv, “and I have posi- 
tively forbidden his coming. I lost that ¢on- 
founded train owing to a street block, and 








the tone of his father’s voice in the eee 





went to the club. There I learnt that my son 
WT gstelly faheagiek Jet de 

i 2” chuckled 
the wicked oak eudle) “but if you have for. 
bidden Rex to your house you surely don} 
think | be would venture to disobey you, do 
you? 

“TI am certain he is here,” said the Baronet, 
decidedly. “Why, I found an empty whisky 
flask on the hall table in com with a 
tobacco re and the Pink *un. 

Reginald would go im for such an abominable 
combination? He is a di to his family.” 

“Not so bad as all that I hope, 
come and wash your hands! Why, they’re as 
black as the hole.” 


“T really do not. wish to wash, Uncle Dick. 
Black! Of course they are. Have I not got 
my gloves on?” he answered, irritably—so 


ly that Reginald determined to be off, 
moved. 

Sir John turned suddenly and saw him. At 
the same moment one of the articles behind the 
screen fell down. Uncle Dick jumped, and 
down went a wine-glass out of bis fingers. 

S Whar w pong ae? Lteais oe bnowine! 

“6 at is going on sist On wing!” 
he exclaimed,  steruly. “T will not have 
mysterious goings on in my house. I will not 
be deceived. at is the meaning of all this. 
Florence, and what are you hiding | bebind 


a?” 
she replied, “I will not 
deceive you. I was wrong to ever think of 
doing so,” and she boldly placed the decanter 
and glasses on the table, and picked up the 


tray. 

No, John, we won't deceive you,” laughed 
eat 3 wicked red beckon & - 
we can’t!” He pi up en pieces 
< wine nar pect aps oe on 

ronet. “There's your property, John; I'm 

it. is a little dainaged,” amd he placed the 

with a bump upon the tray. Sir John 

looked at them in anger. His eyes struck out 
sparks like beaten steel. 

“ Kindly explain,” he said, as calmly as he 


“We will,” said Flo. “My sister and her 
husband are almost starving. I asked 
here in -your 


that 
you have a heart. Forgive and welcomé them,” 
and she threw back the folding screen, and dis- 
played the fugitives and the i t 
o * 


ly ; 
“In your place I shouldn't have had the heart 
to turn them out without a meal, just as it 


was . However, I'll see that they lose 


‘nothing by it. I'll go after the three of them, 


them to dinner at the Grand. We 
drive there in a four-wheeler. (Good-bye. 
. I daresay I shall be im again in tle 
Their uncle’s suggestion was hailed with joy 
by his impecunious relations, whom he found in 
the Thorntons’ lodging, looking uncommonly 
miserable; and so avuch does animal comfort 
improve the spirits that before the afternoon 
= out they were all as merry as merry could 


Mr. Rivers had undertaken to be go-between 
about the furniture, and to help them with 
some more on his own account, and had pro 
mised to let them know on his way home what 
was to be done. He iad agreed to go down 
with Reginald the following day to see Rove, 
after a serious talk with his nephew, which 
decidedly left him more grave and thoughtful 


| than before. 
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He told Regimald to go tto his house and 
7g ys Oe re start for Oxford together 
in the morning. 


Then he went hack to see how things were 
going on at Sir John’s. Flo was at home 
alone. 


She smiled when she saw Uncle Dick. 

“Papa has gone to dine’ at his club,” she 
said. “We have had a battle royal, and he is 
still very angry. Nevertheless, I have had a 
partial victory. Min is to have the old furni- 
ture, all except the oak chair, which father 
discovers he has had a wonderful affection for 
all his life.” 

“Well, Flo, I am glad things are no worse. 
Ti let Bob and Minnie hear all about it.” 

“Tell Bob to take two rooms, and fo let. me 
know when to send the furniture in, and I 
will hire a cart and despatch it. It need not 
be done in secret. now. t is one good result 
of papw’s return; but I have not dared to tell 
him Miss Hanbury. Uncle Dick, if that 
really is serious, you'll have to do that.” 

“Well, I think it is this time, and I sup- 
pose I shall. Look here, lassie, I am going 
to-morrow to see what she is like; and if she 
seems all right I'll take you down with me 


' another day—that, is, of course, if you are will- 
wm ” 


£. 
“T will egran. 7 A you with pleasure, Uncle 
Dick, if you consider the young lady worth 
knowing,” she replied. 

“ That is a bargain, then, my dear,” and her 
ancle kiased her, and went bis way. 

Things went on fairly well with them all. 

‘The furniture was sent to the new rooms taken 
by Robert Thornton, and Minnie and he were 
installed in them after two or three busy days, 
in which sgh rg pc ang yp Jag 
running in out with some kind t ght, 
and these of the latter were often handsome and 
° ive ones, ‘too. 
The troubled ocean of Sir John’s wrath, 
however, did not wholly settle down. Still, 
matters would probably have been worse had 
uot Mre. Somers taken up a considerable 
amount of his time and attention. 

He telegraphed to her for her address, ex- 
plaining delay of letter and his inability to 
weet her, and joined her at the hotel at South- 
ampton the following day. 

At her request be took ber to Oxford, and 
promised'to look out for rooms for her in Ken- 
sington, and all this took a considerable 
portion of his time; and so things went on for 
about a month, the feelings at bome never 
quite subsiding. 

It was } n-hour, and Florence and her 
father were talking as they sat at table. She 
was @ little tired of the daily complaints against 
everyone and everything. 


« Well, ” she said, at length, “I wish 
the man who invented the process of pouring 


oil upon the ocean waves would tell me how to 
<alm our domestic botheration. It seems to 
me that a thing being the wish of ~ one 
member of our family is the signal for all the 
rest: to become antagonistic.” 

He turned round at once, of course. 

“1 don't see our family is worse than 
any other,” he said, in an offended tone. = - 

“Hear, hear,” laughed Flo. “I am glad 
you have come round to my opinion. That is 
what I am always telling you, dad.” 

“Oh! ah! yes! But you must admit that 1 
have had a goood deal of trouble with my cbil- 
dren,” he continued, trying to hedge. 

“T don’t. know that we have any of us done 
anything very dreadful, papa!” 

“Oh! don’t you? Yet Minnie has tied her- 
self to a man without a penny, and inald 
has determined to make an equal fool of him- 
‘sell, and Uncle Dick is backing them both 
ap. § 

“Well, papa, as it is so, I think it is our 
je BP a hry it. I have been to 
Oxford with uncle to see Miss Hanbury, who 
is really a charming girl. It seems to 
me, Rex might have chosen worse.” 

Ob! so you havo. as usual, ran counter to 
my feelings, have you?” answered the Baro- 


net, indignantly. Then, unable to keep down | “ Mrs. What, you know her, 
his curiosity, he continued, “ Well, and what | wo?’ 

was she like?” | “Rather! We were friends in India, when 
“She tis remarkably pretty and ladylike,” | I traveled with my uncie, who-—-” 


Somers! 


said his , hter, with acmile. “I feel sure; “I know. Didn't teave you any money,” 
you would like her.” | ehe laughed. ) 

“Oh, indeed! And pray what is she doing “No, confound it, or I should have settled 
at Oxford?” dorn into a Benedict I ug ago.” 
“Scie | i her degree “How old is Mrs. Somers?” suddenly in- 


” 


quired Miss De Lisle. 

‘Impossible to say,” answered Mr. Man- 
wers. “She is old enough to have grown 
with credit, but you say he is.’ | thoroughly eensible, and young enough to 

Her father gave a gesture of impatience. | have retained her good looks and ber remem- 

“The whole thing is most annoying,” he brance that she was once young and foolish, 
remarked. “I’ ask Mrs. Somers opinion | like the rest of us, whidh is what most people 
wbout it. She seems a most sensible woman, | forget.” 
and may be able to advise me. She is comin “She has evident!y made an impression, 
to live in town, my dear, and I hope you will | Mr. Manners,” said the girl, stiff'y, 
be friends.” | “Tt is a way Mrs. Somers has,” he 
* “T don't care much for new people, papa.” | anewered. 

“Possib-y not. Still, I conclude you will | “T wonder you did not remam im eveh 
do as I wish. It seems to me if you want | pleasant company,” she remarked, drvly 
anything done you should never ask a member Leslie Manners leant towards her with eager 


taken it, I t . 
“Oh! she is no fool, then?” 


| 
At least, she has 
| 
| 
“TI really don’t know, papa. Rex took his | 


of your own family.” | eyes, and laid his hand upon hers, 

Jncle Dick had entered, and heard bis} “Flo,” he whispered, “is it possible that 
remark. | you are just a wee bit jealous, dear?’ 

“No, John!” he taughed. “Ask a police- | “ZT!” cried Miss Lisl , indignantly, “ most 
man!” certainly not. I have far too good an opinion 


of myself.” 
His fine face clouded. 
“T am disappointed 
he said. 
“Why?” she asked. 


The baronet turned sharply round. 
“Ah! Uncle Dick, is that you?” he said. 
“Well, I believe so, John,” replied Richard 
Rivers, with his usual quaintness ; “ but there 
have been so many changes since I was young 
that I am never quite sure about anything.” “ Because,” jhe replied, with feeling, “H 
“Well,” returned the Baronet, “I must | shoud have then known that you cared for 
be off, I suppose. I have an appointment.” | me, Miss De Lisle. Come Filo, dear, don’t 
“Tf it is with a lady, John, don’t be Jate,” | you think that if you tried you could like me 
eaid the od man, wickedly. just a little,” he pleaded, “for I have loved 
“Why, who said it was with a lady?” in- | you « long?” 
ired the Baronet, with so touchy a manner The sun seemed to shine athwart her face, 
that his hearers felt that Uncle Dick had so bright it grew. 
accidentally hit the right nail on the head, 


No, Leslie, I couldn't,” she answered 
and, with a burried good-bye, Sir John went | With a zither-like tremble of the sweet voice. 
out. 


“Dating, tel me why not?” be said, as 
“Well, Flo,” said uncle Dick, “how are} he drew her towards him. ‘ 
things going on? Has John got over the “ Because I care for you a rea iy,” she ad- 
painting of his oak chair yet?” mitted, with glowing cheeks aud happy eyes. 
“No, he is very sore about that. “ My treasure,” cried the young man, as be 
he set an especial value on that?” folded her in his arms I have so hoped 
“Yet he kept it in a tumber-room!” for this. You will be my wife, won’t you, 
“That is what I tell him, but he says he 
had the right to keep it where he liked, which 
is true; but never mind the chair. I want to 
. “ Why, I Tice hie whine ts you, lassie.” would be too great _& huxury. 1 van t 0 
“ Better than that, uncle. You have helped tt You see you have no money, hor Dave 
those I love.” 
“My dear,” said he, “you take after your 
mother. I cannot pay you a higher compli- 
ment. She le made one aoe that was 
marrying. * iage is a blessing to a very : : ges (ok a. 
few, e curee to many, and an uncertainty to | Now Rex is going to marry on nothing alm 
alt,’ said some old divine, 1 forget who, and}. 4 aaa! natn Deel ings Sim ite present As 
I quite agree with him. Gteer clear of matri- | . seaetih wakween us would be the last straw 
monial quicksands, Flo, my dear, whatever | “/e Mt i eet ee ee ack. Be content. with 
ou do. I mast just — round to Minnie’s, aoa that I love ‘you with all my heart, 
shod shal: not be long,” and, with a nod and and, if I hed no one else to consider, I would 
6 auile, be: wen: of. marry you to-morrow.” b 
“I wonder if things will ever come right?” | «Well, darling, at any rate, let us only cdll- 
waid Flo to herself, somewhat sadly. “I) sider ourselves now,” he replied : “let us have 
begin to feel old with constant worries end| , happy afternoon together. Flo, 1 would 
quarrellings about everything and nothing.” | gio to make you happy!” 
She lett off soliloquising suddenly, *of whe Uncle Dick’ had entered ‘unobserved. 
door opcne’, and dd Dawkins annowrced “That is all very well, ‘Mr. Manners,” he 
“Mr. Manners,” and certaimy the bright face | jayghed, “but I like practical promises. If 
which the gil lifted as the young man entered | yoy two marry on nothing, like the rest of this 
the ‘cai no sign of care upon it, or of family, you won't be able to afford to keep 
CIVner. wy; and vuch better 
"Fe Mies do Lisle," said be, as he held her | vem’ fuer ey. helkamhous eavier of a 
hand for a very unnecessary length of time; | worning to light the fire and black the 
“I hardly hoped for this good fortune. You | poots!” 54 
sar alone?” ‘ “You have fairly caught us, Mr. Rivers,” 
Not now that you have come,” she! ..iq Mr. Manners, good-humouredly. ° And 
hed. I am not altogether sorry. I hope you will 
stand our friend with Sir John.” 


I hoped you were,” 


He says 


She looked at him in an utterly quaint 
fashion. 
“J am afraid not, Leslie,” she said, “ you 


“Never mind, dearest, we shail get on. 
What is enough for one is mear.y enough for 
two, you know,” he said, brightly. 

“Minnie and Bob have not found it> so. 


“Ah! I did not mean that. The truth is, 
I knew Sir John would be out. I travelled “Oh! you do, do you,” Laughed Uncle 
from Oxford with Mrs. Somers, and she told | Dick ; and he turned: ¢o his niece. “ Miss Flo, 
me your father was going to meet her at the | you have very quickly forgotten my advice.” 
station wi 








his catriage to drive her to the |” The girl went and put her arms about his 
} apartments he has taken for her.” neck. 
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hiv favourite niece happy, 


“You'll be kind to Leslic, for my sake, 
won't you?” sie asked, “fon love him; and, 
Uncle Dick, I wish you knew how nice it is to 
be loved, then you would assist us with papa.” 

He looked at her with an almost sad ex- 

ion of face. 

“Tf I knew, I should probably be as foolish 
#8 you are,” he answered, in a husky toue, 
“and want to be married too!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Unele Dick. quite agreed with Florence that | future husb 


it would be wiser for her to wait until Sir 
John was in a better temper before anything 
was said about. her ; and, seeing 

perhaps made him 
more communicative to her than he had ever 
been bedore. 

“ Lassie,” he said one day to her, “I have 
been down again to Oxford twice since you 
went with me,” and she could not undersiand 
the bright look which was upon his face. 

“That is good of you, uncle, to take so much 
trouble for Reginald’s sake,” she replied, with 
@ grateful smile. 

“No, it is not. I went for myself, not for 
him, You look puzzled, and no wonder, Flo. 
My dear, if I tell you my secret, will you keep 
wt? ” 


“Tndeed, I will,’ she answered, earnestly. 

“Well, child, you have often teased me about 
being an old bachelor, and shall I tell you how 
it was?” 

She began to guess the truth at once, for 
there was an unusual sadness in his tone, and 
she, laid. her hand affectionately in his, and his 
fingers closed upon it, ere he proceeded. 

“Filo, after your mother left me I was very 
lonely, and into my solitude came a bright 
vision. I loved that vision, but it left me after 
@ time, and after that my life was darker than 
it had ever been. Of course, it was not to be 
wondered at. I was im the wrong. I ought 
never to have dreamt that sweet, fresh spring: 
tide could care to be joined to dull autumn) 
with winter so soon to follow. That one dream 
of married life only came to me, lassie. _ I 
have never thought of anyone else, and never 
shall.” 

“My poor dear old uncle,” said Florenee, 
smoothing the thick grey hair. “So you 
have carried this sorrow, this secret, all your 
life, and no one ever knew. I am so grieved 
for you. And what became of the lady!” 

“She married and went to India, or rather 
L. should say, she went to India and married. 
I did not want to hear any more,” 

“J should think not, mdeed. It was very 
cruel of her not to be more kind to you,” cried 
Miss de Lisle, indignantly. 

» “No, no, she was kind, too kind; do not let 
ws blame her. She was such a beautiful girl, 
Flo, so full of sweetness and mischief, half 


' ip, half angej, no one could help being fond 
of he 


r. In features she was so like Rose Han- 
bury that I took to.Rex’s fiancée at once, and 
I was obliged to go down again, just. to look 


/ at the lovely face; and the thought came to 


ng that the likeness could not be @ chance one, 
T told: Rose the story I tell to you now, and 
found out from her that her mother’s maiden 
name was Gladys St. John, and Gladys had 
been the love.of my life. 

“Well; I couldn't keep away from Rose 
after that. I went again. I would do anything 
for thaf girl for her mother’s sake, and I 
wanted to talk about her, after all my years of 
enforced silence, afd when I went again, my 
dear, what do you think? Gladys/herself was 

with her daughter!” and Mr. Rivers’s 


- fack glowed with a light she had never acen in 


it before. 

“Oh! Uncle Dick, what ¢an you mean?” 
cried Florence, anxiously. “Why, Reginald 
told us himself that Rose had neither 
nor relations!” 

“Just so. The girl is as full of tricks as her 
mother was. She fell in love with Rex at once, 
and she: wanted him to care for herself, j 

herself alone; so she stuffed him up wi 
that nonsense, which he still believes, al 





the girl has a charming mother, and three 
hundred a year of her own. 

“Her husband and mother are doing a sort 
of Box and Cox busines» at the present time ; 
but I have made Rose promise me to tell Rex 
the truth at once to save complications.” 

“ Her husband!” said Florence de Lisie, re- 
garding him attentively. “Uncle Dick, what 
do you mean?” 

Mr. Rivers flushed hotly. 

“ Heaven bless me, my dear, I must be get- 
ting old to talk so fast. TI ought to have said 
and, of course.” 

‘Uncle Dick! you are telling fibs now! So 
that is it, is it? It does not greatly astonish 
me, although I confess [ had not thought of it 
before; but Reggie does seem really in earnest 
at last?” 

“He is, my dear; bnt Flo, pray think no 
more of what I said.” 

“ All right, Uncle Dick,” she langhed. “1 
see you have the privilege of telling your own 
secrets, but not those confided to you. I will 
take no notice of your lapsus, but will 
patiently await Rex's own announcement, 
Dear little Rose, I never thought that she wae 
really my sister. I hope she will prove a 
loving little wife.” : 

“ No fear, my dear, no fear!” be laughed. 

“ And now about your own story, dear, which 
I very rudely broke into.” 

“Ah! how can I tell you, lassie?” he 
answered, in a low voice. ‘“ All I know is that 
I love her stilJ.” 

“But, Uncle Dick, how sad for you!, She is 
married.”’ 

He smiled at his niece comically. 

“She has been twice married, but she is now 
free.” 

“ And you would wed her now?” 

“ Ah?! indeed I would!” 

“Well, uncle dear, I don’t think I would if 
TI were you. I woukin’t marry a double dotted 
widow.” 

“Qh! would you not, my child? You don’t 
know her, you see, and you're not a man; an 
you have not loved her for over twenty years, 
or you would be only too glad to do so if there 
were half a doze. dots instead of two.” 

“ You ought to know best, uncle,” remarked 
the girl, dubiously ; “ but—well, I’m afraid I 
shouldn’t like her.” 

“Should you not!” answered Uncle Dick, 
with a mo of vexation. “Then, Miss. Flo, 
you and I would quarrel.” 

“No, we wouldn’t, uncle,” she replied, 
kiodly. as she linked her arm into his, “for I 

uid be good to her for your sake, you dear 
old man, ‘however little I cared for her ee 
ally, because you have ever been the kindest 
creature on earth to me and mine. Indeed, I 
hope you will be happy, very, very much. You 
deserve to ‘be after ail these years of patient 
waiting. Was she glad to see you again?” 

“She seemed so. Yes, I am sure she was. 
But, Flo, what would a still handsome woman 
of forty be likely fo think of me?” he in- 
quired, anxiously. 

“How can I tell, uncle! It would entirely 
depend upon what sort of a woman she was.” 

is face goo yr ‘ 

“ Ah! well, e will say no, as she 
did ‘before. I'm nelliion to look at, I know, 
and I’m sixty, but no one could offer her a 
truér heart. “I forgot to say she is in town 
now, and I shall go and see Bey T think, and 
try and find out whether I have any chance,” 
and he turned towards the door, where he met 
Leslie Manners coming in. 

“Mr. Rivers, Flo, darling,” he cried, 
cheerily. “I am no longer ,briefless, thanks 
to Mrs. Somers! She has given me some 
splendid introductions. I have a great deal to 

nk her for.” 

“That Mrs. Somers again,” said Flo, im- 
patiently. “I would rather you owed your 
success to anyone but her, Leslie-” 

“My dear girl, why? She is awfully in- 
terested in you, I can assure you, and longing 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“You haven't told her, Les,’eurely?” asked 
the girl, reproachfully. 








—-- 


“Haven't I? I have, though. She is the 
most hg eam. ors to tell secrets toy You 
should hear the ready 


with -whici 
“gran lg he et 


know you.” ’ 
“Then I am not longing to know her.” 
“No! Not when is @ friend of you 


father's, and mine, and, yes, of Mr. Rivers. 
teo?” 
“ Of Uncle Dick's?” .asked Flo, in. astonish- 


ment. 

“Yes, child! Why I have been. telling you 
about her this afternoon,” he answered, flush. 
ing like a girl. ' 

His niece sunk into a chair. 

“No, you never mentioned any-name. } 
thou that was Mrs. Hanbury.” 

“I mentioned the two dots my dear,” he 
whispered comically, “She is now Mrs. 
Somers. Good-bye, Manners. Two. is com. 
pany, you know. I'm off,” and he left the 
room to go and cali upon his old love, Gladys 
St. John. ; 

Florence de Lisle gazed after him, then 
looked up at her lover. . 

“T must not tell you Uncle Dick’s secrets,” 
ehe said; “ but only fancy, after all he has said 
against women and marriage all the years I 
have known him, I find he has been crossed 
they Poor old dear, I am-so sorry for 


“Have you never that before, 
dear?” asked Leslie ieee “TI confess I 
should have felt sure of thet from his very 
animosity agaist both. It is the cynic who 
believes in nothing, in nine cases out of ten, 
een eusisesovel br Gieuygutnsane’ IT = onen 

n i i t. @ man 
is a woman-hater, rest assured.some woman has 
been dear enough to him to turn the whole cur- 
wma ogy for it raf ert xy roma 
the opposite sex, quite reverse. ature 

ints quite the’ other way. I have 

eard poor old Rivers talk I confess I have 
feared that he has suffered.” 

“Well, he has; but now about yourself. So 
yo@®have a slice of good luck?” 

“ Yes; several slices, well buttered. Flo, I 
may ask for an announced engagement now, 
may I nob? I-want to be able to come and see 
my darling just when I like.” 

“TI don’t know, Leslie,’ she answered, with 
her arms about his neck.“ Wait until w- 
morrow, and I will consult Uncle Dick.” 

The next afternoon, then, saw the yonng 
barrister once more in Sir John’s drawing- 
room, talking over their love affairs wit 
Florence de Lisle. 

They were sitting hand in hand, with their 
backs to the door; when the question of tellin 
Sir John was decided for them, for he entere 
unexpectedly, and caught them. As usual, of 
course, he was very angry. : 

“Sir John,” said the-young man, speaking 
out at once, “I have loved your daughter for a 
long time, and have asked her to be my wife. 
I sincerely hope that you will consent to our 
union.” 

“T should not object to Florence pat pe \ 
replied the Baronet, stiffly, “but I will take 
care there is no repetition of such marriages 
as my daughter, Mrs. Thornton, bas made. If 
you can make proper settlements I will listen 
to you, otherwise it will be useless to talk upon 
the subject.” J 

There was @ stir in the ante-room, and Uncle 
Dick pushed aside the curtain and entered, 
leaving the door open. ae 

“If settlements are wanted, I will make 
them upon Flo,” he ~said, kindly. “It is 
better to let everyone be happy in their ow? 


way. 

2 on you think so,” retorted Sir John. 
“Then, of course, my family will not object 
to my claiming the same privilege. nele 
ne soe should you say to my marrying 

in ” 

“What! ll poor Marion’s place?” asked 
the old man, taken aback. 

“Well, that is.not pleasantly put. I ssked 
what you thought of the idea.” 
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Richard. Rivers thrust his hands deep down 
into his and looked at him. 


“ Well n) 
quite old enough!” sory 
Flo and her lover could not refrain from 


“Well,” ied the Baronet, “yon will 
ahiy teh teal ow eek tak T have to-day 
asked Mrs. Somers to be my wife.” 

“Mrs. Somers!” almost screamed Miss de 
Lisle, a8 she pressed her hand upon her brow. 
“ I really in ay a 
_ « 80. my his said Unel Dick, 
seng a fared Si Je" 

“ aece ; ?? 
ms sd ty 

“No, ni tly. © said our int- 
papa: Se rcig to justify such 0 eudnention 
on part. 
A. Guite right, too,” cried Uncle Dick, in de- 
light. “Nor was it.” 


“T hape ee wil cone 

“T hope consider im e 
further knowledge, for your sake,” he retorved, 
sarcastically. “ y, I am quite sure my 


old friend, Mrs. Somers, will not fail to keep . 


her promise of visiting you, and she is there 
now to make the acquaintance of your 
deughter Florence: She is much interested 
in the love affairs of Leslie Manners. and was 
coming to talk them over with Fic,’ unaware 
that you were in the house. When we heard 
high words I asked her to remain’ in the next 
room till the family disturbance was over a 


er: 8 
“Mrs. Somers here!” cri ir John. 
“Undle Dick, you are surely is “y z 


“No,” @ remarkably sweet voice in the 
dcorway, “Mr. Rivers is not romancing. I 
ik not ‘epee we, havin She sleaze of seeing 
ou here, Sir John. I understood when you 
g to the club; and when 

in, and, among other 


eft me you were 
your good uncle 


things told me of your daughter's engagement. 
valued . friend, > Manners, I 


to my 
‘felt I mugt come round, as we are such near 
pes er ‘and help her with my sympathy 
ad advice. Now, perhaps I can assist her 
with something else. 
* Mrs. Somers,” answered the . Baronet, 
politely, “your wishes are my law.” 
“Then my wish is that you will sanction 
this engagement. Mr. Rivers assures me.that 
he will make a settlement upon. his favourite 


niece, Florence, and I am sure my friend Lesli 
Manners will make your A ng 
tend, and on, well in his. profession, in, 


which he wi yet, make a name.” 


was a pause. Sir John was con-. 
_ Somers,” he, 


“You ) are obeyed, | Mrs. 

ee “ Do just as you like ; pray act for 
She smiled brigh tly, and walking to the two 
chant Beebe tea SD tito of beck end joined 
sador,.and Unele 


Dick's old friend, [hope you will be very, very | 


‘happy !” . 
ere Was a 3 Florence de Lisle. 
“And T pht I should not like you,” she 
mid, as des thee tien arma about the neck of 
her new friend, and thanked her. : 


* + 7 * 


upon whom, it must be confessed, he had looked 


in! Chuck them all into the fire, Rex, and 


fand swinging 


‘who married him.” 


| you understand?” 
eyes turned up appeali 





Dawkins simply beamed upon the neweomer, 
with suspicion. 


There was not one member of that house- | 
hold who would not very warmly have Wel- | 
comed Mrs. Somers as its mistress, seeing, as 
they did, the influence of her gentle sway. 

Sir John was perfectly satisfied with the 
state of affairs. He saw that, from Unele | 
Dick down to his servants, the woman of his 
choice was beloved and approved of; but he 
had promised Mrs. Somers not to say anything | 
to her during her visit upon the subject of 
matrimony, and she had promised, in return, 
to give him an answer before she left his roof. 

e@ was a decidedly couceited and self-satis- 
fied man; and, if it must be confessed, he was 
in no wise auxious as to the nature of her 
reply. ‘ 

e altogether expected that to be satisfac- 
tory. She had pleaded Reginald’: Cause also, 
and had let him into the secret that Rose was 
her daughter; and they were ail sitting to- 

ether, talking of it. when the young man 
ae in w them in his impetuous way, 
with Rose by his side. ; 

“Come, pater, let us be friends,” he said, 
“Tam weary of all this quarrelling. I have 
brought Rose to you, although you ought to 
have gone to her. I felt sure you would be 
friends if-once you met; and when we learnt 
that her dear mother was with you we decided 
to start at once, and here we are!” 

“For Mrs. ‘Somers’ sake her daughter is 
welcome,” he replied, shaking the girl's 
hand ; “ but you, Reginald, ure another thing.” 

“Why, J what has the poor boy done?” 
asked Uncle Dick, “that you can’t forgive? A 
few youthful indiscretions! Pooh, they all do 
that sort of thing—a handful of debts! I'll 


pay t 
“Ts not that,” returned the father. 
“Well, out with it. What is it? Perhaps 
it’s the whisky flask, the pipe, or the Pink 





bm a yy leaf!” ‘ 

f those things were disgusting enough ; 
but they are details. The fact is, Reginald 
has’ altogether disappointed me. If I consent 
now to this e ent what are the young 
people to live on, pray? I know what my 


son is! 

*TU help them, John!” said Uncle Dick, 
good-humouredly. 

’ “ And Fm going to work!” struck in Rex, 


“Indeed, my boy!” said Mr. Rivers, with a 
— “What especial line have you decided 
upon?” 

’“T am going to farm. Rose and I both like 
the country; and it will not take me from 


“The very thing,” afiswered the old man, 
: Rex, what do you think of 
es little farm of ming, in ge bre Sent 
ijou cottage upon it, an ose splendi 
meadows in front, eh?’ . 
“Jolly little place, Uncle Dick!” returned 
the young hang’ — on the edge of a tabie, 


“Now, if it were yours!” suggested the 
uncle, knowingly, “ would you do with 
it id 


“TE it were mine, you good old Uncle Dick, 
I should make the best tennis ground in the 
county of the level meadow before the house. 
Rose and.I go in for tennis no end!” answered 
the nephew, readily. 

Mr. Rivers ed. 

“‘Incorrigible, incorrigible t’” he cried. 
| “T have told you over and over again that it 
useless to try to help my son,” said Sir John, 
sternly. ©“ I.should be very sorry for any girl 


“ What on earth have I done now?” asked 
Reginald, in surprise. “Rose, what’s up? Do 


“Sir John,” said the 
lingly to his. 


irl, ther sweet blue 
“T think 
ou are rather hard upon Rex. I am certain 





e regrets having ever done anything to vex 


you; and I will in the future try to help him 
to please you better. But, dear Sir John, you 
don’t know really how good he is. You will 
accept me for a daughter, won't you?” 

‘John! are you adamant?” cried Uncle 
Dick. “ My dear, I willingly take you for my 
niece,” and he kissed her affectionately. 

“Hi! you there ; stop thief!” laughed Regi 
nald. “Uncle Dick, what do you mean by 
sid 

“He means that he has a kind heart,” an- 
swered Rose, “and it has. shown itself kind in 
actions.” 

“Well, dear,” laughed Rex, “I hope you 
won't meet two many men with kind hearts! 
) shouldn't like it.” 

“She was sealing the conveyance of the 
farm, Rex,” continued Uncle Dick. “I will 
furnish it for you too, and Rose shall chobse 
the things herself.” 

The two ran to him with their thanks; and 
Mrs. Somers looked on with shining eyes. 

“Mr. Rivers sets us an example, Sir John,” 
she said, softly. “What are you and I to 
do?” 

“That entirely depends upon you,” he 
answered. “Tf you promise to be my. wife, 
then you shall guide my action in the matter, 
although I confess that I believe your daughter 
would be very much happier without my ‘son, 
who has, so far, done nothing to show that be 
is made of true metal. In iact, he has alto 
gether put me out of patience!” 

Mrs. Somers regarded him with a look of 
anything but «approval 

“I have seen a good deal of your son of late, 
Sir John,” she answered, gravely, “and I 
think his heart is in the right place. I am not 
afraid to entrust my daughter's happiness to 
him, and T accept him as my son.” 

Reginald took her hand and kissed it, 

“You are awfully good to me,” he said) “IT 





am, indeed, lucky to have gained such a wife.’ 


“You 


and mother.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Uncle Dick. 
are, my boy, you are.” 

“Well, if it must be so, it must,” grambled 
Sir John; “but understand, Reginald, that 
you have to thank Mrs. Somers ‘for my con 
sent, since she will, 1 hope, listen to my 
wishes, when she sees I consider hers.” ed 

Then he turned towards his visitor, and -con« 
tinued— 

“When you came among us, dear Mrs, 
Somers, I am afraid there was a decided. feel- 
ing on the part of my family 8 sapere my marry~ 
ing again, but your own goodness and sweet- 
ness has, I am convinced, won them-al!l- over. 
Is it not so?” he inquired, turning to- Flo- 
rence. . 

“Tt is indeed. We-all love Mrs. Somers 
now.” 

“T felt sure it would be so.” he answered, 
with « gratified smile. “You have only to 
speak to reign queen over us, There is not a 
dissenting voice.” 

@he came a little forward to command 
general w@tention, and tarned to the Baronet. 

“Excuse me, Sir John, I hear one—that 
of my own heart, ‘Be patient with me, and 
hear my story. On the day you asked me to 
be. your wife I also had a second offer, but I 
had not then in the least decided whether I 
should accept either or no. Had Rose 
remained with me I should not have married 
again, but I am not at all the person to be 


happy companionless. 
Phen T entered this ‘house I had no idea 


whether I should become your wife. I wanted 
to learn more of you and yours, and under 
your roof I ‘have learnt much; namely, that 
true love must contain pity, gentleness, for 
bearance, kindness, and unselfishness 

“These attributes 1 have found, but, I 
regret to say, not in you, Sir Joba, They are, 
I admit, often hidden by assumed bitterness, 
quaintness, pretended cynicism, and pecu- 
harity; but the diamond, although — not 
polished, is of real value, and uno. spurieus 
article.” 

Concluded from Page 477, 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 








BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


' Author of “ Unseen Fires,’’ ‘‘Woman Against Woman,”’ etc., etc. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Sadie Lancaster bas grown up ignorant of her 
mother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Park House Academy, Sir 
Reginald Derwent sends for Sadie to come to Londonat 
once and there join him. Sir Keginaidis an invalid, and 
her heart goes out to biro at once in womanly sympathy 
in his affliction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renoance al! youthful, pleasures for his sake, The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With his dying breath he declares himself the father 
of £adie, and, at the same moment, exacts a promise 
irom Niel Gwynne that he will guard his only child. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House Academy 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jack 
Ronalds. He is profase in his avowal of bis love for 
her, but wil! not agree to their marriage being made 
public. It is soon evident that his profession of love is 
but the mask of vi lainy, and he resorts to threats, in 
order.to extort money from his wife to eid him in his 
profligate life. For some time Sadie remains true to 
the man she has taken for “better or worse,” and it is 
only by his persistently churlish behaviour, that at last 
the mask is torn from her eyes, and she sees him as he 
really is. , 

The strain following on the death of her father and 
her own secret is too much for Sedie, and ber health 
breaks down. Niel Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
accomapany Sadie to the seaside, and it is while there, 
inbaling the health laden breezes, and in the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
daok Ronalds, née Musgrave. 


CHAPTER XI. 


EE, coming flying across the sands 
to show Sadie all the treasures 
she has found, about half-an-hour 
later, is not a litth, alarmed at 
the girl’s pallor ard strangely 

agitated manner. 

She puts down her she¥'s and looks so wor- 
ied that Sadie suddenly wakes from her con- 
fusion of thoughts and realises that she must 
give some explanation of the alteration that 
has come to ber. 

She is cold as ice and her hands are tremb- 
ling, though the sun beats down with almost 
fierce heat. Over and over again the one 
thought rune through her mind that the hor- 
ror is ended, that Jack is dead, that she is 
free—free from the curse of murder—the 
ghastly stain of blood! 

It almost chokes her with its swiftness, the 
relief is eo great, and yet Sadie is a woman. 
She cannot forget that only a few weeks back 
the dead man was the one creature on earth 
who made life worth living, who was the 
poetical ideaiisation of her girlish loye-dream, 
who had waked her heart into a passion of 
tenderness, and who had filled her mind day 
and night with the vision of happiness that 
‘would come some day. 

No, she cannot forget; and now that he is 
dead, that he has expiated his crime—for she 
cannot rid her mind of ‘the thought that re- 
morse amd mental agony have caused him to 
seek his death—her heart yearns towards him. 

She remembers him, not as the: cruel- 
tongued, heartless man she saw last, but as 
the tender-voiced lover, the handsome, cour- 
teous being who wrought such a change in 
her life only a few months back. 

Ts it wonderful that her nerves give way 
and her ‘brain reels beneath this last blow? 
She tries to force her white lips to speak to 
Bee, to put aside the alarm and anxiety she 
sees on her friend's preity dace, but the effort 
is too much. Her tongue refuses to move or 
her lips to open, and it is with a sigh of relief 
that Bee turns and sees ‘Niel striding towards 
them. 

As he reaches them, Sadie staggers to her 
feet, and holds herself upright by clinging to 
the old boat. A vague longing seizes her to 
be strong and brave before this man, to hide 
for ever her shame and misery. She dimly 





feels that Nie! will suffer most terribly if he 
knows all; and she is so grateful to him, so 
touched by ‘his generous care, that she tries 
to spare him anything that can give him pai 

“Run and ask Holroyd to bring a both. 
chair, Bee,” Niel says, very quietly ; then he 
whispers, “and bring some Sess, too.” 

Bee flies away, and he stands looking at the 
wan, white face, so lined and marked with 
emotion. It is only for one minute, however ; 
the next he has gently put his arms about 
the girl and pushed her back into her old 
corner, which is made comfortable with 
cushions. Then he folds his arms and stands 
looking down at her with a ming!ed expression 
of pain and forced amusement. 

“What am I to do with you?” he asks, 
with a faint, fleeting «mile, which does not 
touch his dark eyes. 

“I—I am better now,” Sadie murmurs, and, 
indeed, it is the truth. Nid’s presence always 
bri an indescribable sensation of comfort. 

“Yes; but how tong will that last? I am 
most anxious, dear, more amxious then I can 
express. Your health must ever be an anxiety 
to me.” 

“TI will promise to ¢ry and get well now,” 
she answers, in a faint voice. 

P Then Nie) unfolds his arms and sits beside 
er. 

“Sadie,” he says, quietly, but with a pas- 
sion a love — his voice; “ oe —_ 
is there anything you want—anythi t 
I can give you to make you happy? Look on 
me as—as your brother—your father, and 
speak opeply. I cannot bear to see you so 
unhappy—for unhappy you are, I know.” 

Sadie lifts her eyes to his for an instant, 
then they droop slowly. 

“You-—~you are so good to me,” she whis- 
pers, and a wild longing comes over her to 
open her heart to him now, to tell him all. 

The words tremble on her lips, and she re- 
strains herself; a pang goes thro her 
breast. Is it generous, is it loyal to the dead 
man to speak.now of. his faults? 

No—no; she has bomme so much. She can 
bear it longer, especially now that the end to 
that intolerable burden of crime and horror 
has come. 

Niel sees the workings of her mind in the 
varied expressions that flit across her 
transparent face, and he holds his breath, 
hoping, waiting, for her to to tell him 
all. A sigh breaks from his lips, and he sees 
that she will not do this. 

“Are you tired of Tidemouth? Shall we go 
back again?” he asks, after @ pause; and 
— wekes from her thoughts and looks around 
er. 

“No,” she says, softly; “let us stay here. 
It is so—so quiet, so peaceful!” 

Niel rises abruptly to his feet and gazes 
across the sands to see if Bee is coming. 

“If you are’ better next week I must leave 
you for a time.” 

“Yes,” says Sadie; and somehow her heart 
falls at his words. “For long?” 

“That depends. I—I may be detained 
some time.” 


Niel is telling an untruth, No business | he 


cag sang nor can he be barn pe elas neg 
gradually growing we and dis 
Some strange iadensies salwane rises between 
this girl and himself, and his Cove has become 
so great that to remain and keep it silent is 
sa 1g" he can gr while to ¢ and 
earn his fate seems altogether 

ie passes one cold hand + her brow 
and her lips tremble, but he does not seé thie ; 
his eyes are fixed on the bath-chair which 
Holroyd is drawing as fast as he can. 
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“Now,” he says, es the cavaleade ap 
proaches ; “will you fet me prescribe for you. 
this afternoon?” 

Sadie breathes “ Yes.” 

“Then rest in your room fof twe or three 
hours. I am going to York, and will send you 
back some books and papers.” 

“Send!” Sadie murmurs feebly. 
are you going away. to-night, then?” 

He stoops and lifts her to her feet. 

“If you ask me to return I will try and do 
so,” he says, earnestly. 

But Sadie makes no reply; the effort io 
move calls up all her strength, and as she is 
put in the -chair she sinks back with 
closed eyes and white face, quite ignorant that 
it is Niei’s vigorous hand, and not Hoiroyd's, 
that is drawing her beck to the inn. 

“Bee,” says Niel, as his sister and he sit 
down to a silent luncheon, having left Sadie 
alone in her bedroom, “something must be 


ne. 

Beé understands him; she knows he iy 
thinking of the girl’s strange illnees—an ni 
natural illness to one so young as she. 

“ What shali we do, dear?” she asks. 

Nie. brushes his forehead with his hand. 

“T don’t know. I have thought of so man~ 
things, and I can arrive at no conclusion. Bee, 
she is miserable, anyone can see that, and is 
distresses me when I feel myself so belpiess 


to aiter this. What if you ed to her 
another change? Peet ahe might be better 
away with her old gove may not 


like to say this for fear of hurting our feelings. 
Will you speak to her when Iam 4c" 
“ Are you going’” Bee says, looking up in 


surprise. 

“Yes. Mortimer is in beet and has igs 
ten, asking te run up see him, 80 
shall go conden 
Bee eats her lunch silently, she knows it is 
not Mr. Mortimer that is Niel away- 
Woman-like, she guesses all that he is suaffer- 
ing, and she only regrets #t—regrets that he 
ne not open his heart to Sadie, and learn his 
ate. 


* Are 


w he yearns to do 

to him to leave Sadie 

and go back to London life. 

aml its emptiness to 

ing is better than the despair- 
hopelessness that is growine stronger eac!y 


she might be better. Who knows? There may 
‘bs some reason there for all her sadness ; 
someone—— ” 

“ Someone she — git finished mT 
Dalrym thoughtfully. “ erstand, Niel. 
Pedene poe are right; and I will speak to her 
this afternoon.” 

And so after Niel has gone away by the 
train to York, having ‘first made all arrange- 
ments for their comfort, and promised to send 
papers and books back with Holroyd, who 
travels with him as far as the Cath City, 
Bee goes. us to Sadie. i 

The girl is lying with closed eyes, but is not 
asleep; her temples are throbbing with an 

of pain, born of her tortured nerves, and 

her lips are pallid, 
, seeing her so quiet, is about ‘to creep 
away, but Sadie opens her eyes and whispers 
rtoremain. So, crouched down in a pretty 
heap on the floor, Bee obeys, and, as she waves 
a fan to and fro, she leads the conversation, ns 
Niel has suggested, to Wentworth and Mis* 

Lotwa: 


‘There is no doubt or hesitancy about Sadie. 
She shrinks away from the bare thought. 
“No, no! Oh, no!” she murmars, “not 
that. T—I do not want even to hear the name 
of that place mentioned again!” : 
Then, after a moment’s pause, she asks,, with: 
well-assumed indifferemze = 
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“And Niel, Mr. Gwynne? When will he 
come back?” ~ 

“Oh! yery soon,” Bee answers, lightly. 
“He had business in London, or I feel sure 


would not have gone.” 

“He is already too good about me!” Sadie 
says, half gently, half sadly. 

And then the two girls are silent, and by- 


and-by Bees rises to go, and Sadie stretches out 
her hand. 

“Don’t worry about me any more. I don’t 
want to go away, or to be separated from you! 


oe going to try and get strong now, 


“Come, that is good!” Bee cries, warmly, 
stooping ‘to kiss her. “Now let me go and 
search for the cup that cheers, but does not 
inebriate; ‘and then, this evening, if you feel 
equal to 7, we will have a sail. My ancient 
mariner is most trestworthy, I am sure. We 
shall miss Niel just at firet, I. ; but 
that can’t be helped, and I trust exert myself 
to fill his place to the best of my ability.” 

Sadie smiles; but as she is alone the smile 
goes, and the harrasing burden of distressed 


ht returns. : 
Tt is all very well to ise Bee she will 
try und get strong ; but thas all the past to 
bury before a ow of peace will creep across 
her bruised and aching heart; and the past is 
difficult, to bury. 
PP se image, as he was in de rw first days, 

rise to her memory, sending a pang 0 
te h her breast, for 'the sensation 


of relief that news of this morning has 
brought her, | 
“Tf only I conld not, think,” she moans, 


pitifully, to herself. “If my mind—my brain, 
could be still for an hour! I am weary of this 
struggle, weary and ” 

_ Then, letting her eyes wander round the 
simple they rest om the white- 
oe Pi wall, and meet the bi acy sp an 
old-fashioned text,‘ Came unto Me,” with 
® broken prayer she covers her face with ‘her 





“YOU DON’T KNOW ALL THAT IT MEANS TO ME, THE FRIENDSHIP OF A BEING LIKE YOURSELP,” PHILIP BREWER SAYS EARNESTLY. 


hands, and her acute misery melts into a flood 
of bitier tears. 

After that she grows calmer, and when Bee 
comes up with the tea ‘she feels better than she 
has done for many and neg 4 a day. 

aoe me posted well,” Niel had said, as 
he ki his sister good-bye, and so Bee sends 
Sse seas aca ely geht i 
is growi y stronger, tiniest 
colour ray aa on her cheeks, and that she 
seems -almost happy at Tidemouth, and does 
not wish to.go. 

“Can it be my absence that has done all 
this?” thinks poor Niel to himself as he reads 
Bee’s last letter, about three weeks later. “It 
must. be so! She has'seen my love, and has 
feared to wound me by a refusal. Poor child! 
I will not worry her, pr distress her with my 
love or my presence. In future she shall not 
suffer through me, and yet—yet it seems hard ; 
it is hard to think that I must love her always, 
and love her hopelessly |” 

Bee’s letters did not exaggerate the case. 
Sadie is ing better each day; not that 
forgetfulness is an easy task, or that she can 
things which would ty the sect Spartan. 

8 wi ’ 
She mourns for Tack with all her heart; the 
Jack that she thad gh , Tevered, and 
obeyed—not that hard, cruel-tongued iman who 
came like an evil spectre from out the twilight 
shadows, and struck the sword of his indiffer- 
— and brutality to the very ,centre of her 


soul. 

No; it was Jack the lover, not Jack the 
craven ‘bully, she mourned; and, though her 
love was numb now—crushed by his jwords 


‘that night that she strove so hard to 


from her memory—yet she was too womanly, 
too sweet, not to suffer most deeply, most 
truly in his death. : 

On the very day that Niel stands reading 
Bee’s letter, and telling himself that he must 


stamp on his great love and kill it outright, 
Sadie meets with a surprise. 





She is walking slowly across the sands to the 
old boat, thinking in a vaguely sad way whem 
Niel will come back again; for, though she 
says nothing to Bee, sho misses him most 
strangely, and is not a little hurt at his pro- 
longed absence, when she hears footsteps be- 
hind, then a voice breathing her name, and 
with a sudden throb at her heart she turns and 
faces Philip Brewer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ Miss Derwent, this is lucky !” 

Sadie leans for support on the stout summer 
umbrella she has been walking with. 

“Mr. Brewer!” she faltered, growing pale. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he says, quickly. 
“T hope I shall not say anything to alarm 

‘ou nor distress i, for I can see by your 
‘ace ‘that you have suffered enough, as it is.” 

“Have you come here to see me?” Sadie 
asks, as he ceases. 

“Yes, I went down to Derwent Manor; the 
housekeeper told me where I should find you, 
and. so I came on her. [ should have 
with you three weeks ago, but, unluckily, I 
was tixen ill, and could not leave my room.” 

He looks very worn and pale, and Sadie 


notices It. 
“ Can I do anything?” she asks, gently. He. 


Shakes his head. 


“TI wish to speak to you.” 
ET Rae tae bead I—I am now 


; but I thought i 
wiser not to risk sending in my name, and 
asking for an mterview, as I imagine you. 
woul not wish to go into explanations as to. 
who I am?” 

Sadie sinks down by the hoat. 

“You are very kind,” she says, gently. 

“f-am only anxious to serve you,” the ma» 
answers, earnestly. “ And that is my Teasom 
for seeking you.” There is a moment's pause, 
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then a on “to bring it into few 
words, I wish to assure you, Miss Derwent, 
that the secret of marriage shall be for 
ever kept inviolate by me. He has gone to 
his last reckoning, and there is no need for any 
explanation to anyone. Heaven forgive me for 
speaking i of him, now that he is dead, but 
you are mercifully saved from much misery, 
for Jack Ronalds was a very bad man.”’ 

Sadie’s lips tremble. 

“Tt was awiful,*she murmurs, and then she 
shudders. 

“Ay, it was awful!” Philip says, moodily. 
“Villain as I have thought Romaids to be, I 
never dreamed that he would have stained his 
hands with murder. Poor Cuthbert!” 

“Mr. Brewer,” Sadie breathes rather than 
_—- “what—what could have made him do 
it ” 

Then Philip tells her what he thinks must 
have happened; how Jack had forged Robert 
‘Cuthbert’s name to a bill, and how it had 
fallen into the hands of OCuthbert’s trustees, 
who, however, would not prosecute without 
their client's advice. 

as Caen eatenee Se Soon aie, See 
wi ¢ intention of entreating him to square 
the matter. Cuthbert must have refused; he 
had no liking for Ronalds, and then——” 

“And then!” Sadie cries, with passionate 
agony, “Jack finished his shame by murder- 
ing man whom he had robbed. Oh! Mr. 
Brewer, if you only knew what I have endured! 
I felt at first as if I must die; there has been 
mo one to whom I could speak, to whom I dare 
speak, till now. It was all so horrible; and 
ot Sane he heart turned from him [ had 
to r that he was my husband, that 
for him I had stooped to deceit and lies! Oh! 
Jack, Jack! and ‘I loved you so deeply!” 

She buries her face in her hands, and Philip 
stands silent beside her, his eyes and lips work- 
ing with emotion. Jack Ronalds’s crime has 
awakened him suddenly, has made him stop 
short on the downward path the has trodden 
for the last few years. Sadie’s purity and 
sweetmess had beep, a revelation to him when 
he saw her that evening at the Mamor, and his 
sense of manliness and honour recoiled from 
Ronald's wndisguised heartlessness:and cruelty. 
He has never been really bad, only weak and 
lazy ; and now he is aroused from his weakness, 
and he longs to be another man, honoured by 
his fellow-creatures, and worthy to’ take his 
place emong the best of them. 

Sadie’s broken cry pierces him to the heart, 
remembering as he does how little the dead 
wnan cared for this girl who has ‘sacrified so 
much for him. 

“Miss Derwent!” he says, eagerly, * do 
not, please do not give way. - Let the past die 
—no one knows of your marriage but we two, 
‘You are too good, too sweet, to have your naine 
linked to a felon’s, even th he be dead. 
You are young, and have life:before you; be 
brave, and let. the past be forgotten. The 
future will. come—ay! I am sare of it—when 
you will be as happy as you deserve to be. T 
only wish I could help it to come. I—I am not 
worthy to say it, but if you would look on me 
as one who would willingly do all in his power 
vo give you happiness, whos” 

“Sadie, Sadie! where are you?’” 

Sadie makes a gesture to Philip as he is 
about to move away. His words, uttered so 
earnestly, have gone straight to her sympathetic 
heart. She seems to understand at once how 
he longs, yearns to be something better; and 
so, turning to Bee as she flits up, she says, 
with ‘as much easy lightness as she can 
assume— 

“ Bee, dear, this is Mr. Brewer whom I have 
just met on the sands! He is my friend, and 

want, him to be yours, too. Mr. Brewer, Mrs. 
Deirymple.” 

Philip’s face colours a vivid red, and he 
sends one look of gratitude as he takes 

Bee’s frankly offered hand. 

“Her friend!” he says to himself. “May 
Heaven bless her, and make me worthy. to be 
one to her in word and thought!” 





Bee is soon chaiting ; she is quick to see the 
traces of emotion on Sadie’s cheeks, but pre- 
tends to be blind, and she is very soon 80 
friendly with Mr. Brewer that they are laugh- 
ing heartily at her jokes. 


here is.g@omethmg so fresh and breeay | 


about Bee Dalrymple that im her presence all 
miserable thoughts fly away, and pleasure is 


paramount. : 

It is nothing to her that this man_wears a 
shabby coat, and looks careworn and out-at- 
elbows. He is «a gentleman, that she deter- 
mines without hesitation, and being Sadie’s 
friend into the bargain is worthy of her best 
and most charming manners. . i 

Sadie hears their conversation in a misty 
kind of way. Her thoughts are fixed on the 
old trouble that during the last three weeks 
she has been trying so hard to push from her ; 
and Philip, at ber sad, young face, vows 
to himself he will give her back the lost 
sunshine of her girlhood if it is in mortal hands 
to give. 7 

“Here comes Holroyd to tell us Junch is 
served!” cries Mrs, Dalrymple. 

Sadie wakes up. 

“Mr. Brewer will come with us, I hope? 
Bee, and share with us our modest repast,” 
she says. 

And Bee, thereupon, in her character as 
chaperone and matron, ‘invites Philip to 
retum with them. 

“T sup you are staying here; Mr. 
Brewer?” she observes, as, the invitation 
being accepted, stroll back to the inn. 

“No; I ram over York for the day, that 
is all,” Philip answers, quickly. 

When they reach the pretty parlour, that 
looks over the sunlit waves, Bee runs away on 
some housekeeping errand, and Sadie is alone 
with Philip. 

She flings off her hat, and moves up to him. 

“Mr. Brewer,” she says, hurriedly, her lips 
quivering nervously, “ before—before this is 
buried between us for ever, I—I want to ask 
you something. His—his mother and sister, 
have you heard? I have never known them, 
so cannot approach them, but my heart aches 
for them. They—they must be so miserable, 
so utterly wretched ! ‘ 

“You can do nothing to help them,” the 
man answers, soothingly. 

“But is it-my dutv to'go to them? I—I 
was his wife, and perhaps Mrs. Ronalds might 
like to know that he had married me. Tell 
‘ola alia think; you know them per- 


haps 

“Yes,” Philip says, mechanically, “I know 
them.” 

Her words have suddenly recalled to him 
buh y a has crated: et that 
she is ignorant that was @ pseu- 
donym, and that Jack has gone o his last 


resting place without having opened her eyes |. 


%o the cruel fraud he practised on her and on 
her dead father. 

His brows knit as he reads her unconscious 
face lifted mp to him, full of sublime pity, feel- 
the tix the cpiin ahdet whe deems is mourn- 
oe ve her lost son, and he is silent for 
awhile, He speaks truly when he says he knows 
Jack’s mother and sister, and he has no liking 
for them—nothing but. contempt for their shal- 
tow, heartless natures and worldly hearts. 

He has seen nothing of them since the 
tragedy at Wentworth, but. he feels that if they 
know of Jack’s terrible death, their one sensa- 
tion will be acute relief; that the shame and 
disgrace will never be visited on them, as he 
breathed his last in a false name,.and so spared 
them that annoyance. As it is, however, he 
imagines that it is more likely they know noth- 
ing of Jack at. all. 

Philip rouses. himself. 

“TI think you had better keep silent and 
secret.. You will only distress yourself most 
terribly if you go to them. “As I snid before 
so I say again, let the past die and be buried 
with him. You are spared muchmisery, and 
any turn now to the future with ptace and 

»pe.”” 


Bee flits hack at this moment, and Tuncheon 
rm gaily ; indeed, the meal has never 
m #0 lively; and afterwards, when Philip 
takes up his hat and says he must retarn to 
| York, Bee looks quite sorry. 

“We ghali be te see you again, Mr. 
Brewer. Can you not manage to come and 
stay with us for a few days next week? You 
will be conferring a benefit on us if you will 


say yes.” 
: Pailp, holds Sadie’s hand and colours 


aintly. . 
“T shall be delighted!” he says, earnest)y. 
“Will you forgive me if I -bring down some 
work? I--I have been very lazy intely, and I 
want to make up for lost time.” 


Bee looks inte > . 
“What is yourffvork?”. she inquires, and 


eis hayes, be book, and is, 
or should be, by profession, a literary man, she 
is intensely pleased. 

“T have losig wished to meet with an atthor, 
or somebody celebrated!” she declares, and 
Philip smiles faintly. ~ 

“Alas! 1 am far from being celebrated, Mrs. 
Dalrymple. I am only a very unworthy crea- 
ture, who has done many foolish things, and 


is now engaged ing them. 
With that vole ace hand and goes. 
“What a nice man! I like uae much 


of real intellect and thought on his face. 
A week later he comes down and 
the inn; and Bee, writing to Niel, is f 
the new companion, whom she i 
clever, so amusing, 80 charming 
done soumuch to cheer Sadie, 
quite another being now. 
Niel reads these letters and jum: 
to the wrong conclusion. He thi 
is the cause discovered of all 
and sadness—that this man, about 
raves-so much, is the one thing she 
to give ‘her back light and i 
Did Bee stop to think for a i 
much pain she is giving Niel «in thy 
merry sentences, she would cut her hand off 
before writing them; but for onc her'w 
intuition is at fault, ead all she imagia 
she gends fresh and glowing ececunts is 
Niel will be satisfied and content. bo 
his ward is so mmch better, “ 
They have been six weeks al 
mouth when Niel returns theré 


They do-not know he is coming, for He’ has 
Ay Beto Philip and ‘Beo chatting rad 
, , an 
quarrelling in ‘a poe: fer vite fashion, as they 
‘have done ever since they have become ac- 
quainted, and Sadie, listening with a faint smile 
on her lips as she sews diligently at ‘some gat- 
ment for cne of her. pumerons fisher protege/s. 
is quite it; the prrl is better. 
law ¥ is almost gone, 
and the glow o! health :s spread on her lovely 
face that seems years younger to the two, who, 
with. different feelings hidden in their breasts, 
— the daily change most auxiously oid 
giadly. : 
Philip has only stayed a week, anf has now 
declared that he must return to town, 
A: dhade of 
rymple’s pretty eyes as he is. 


thet th that. impetuosit, gb 
* wi in 0% vt dharact 
' 4 and makes her coons 6 chi tha 
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yeung married woman, ‘she springs up and flies 
across the sand, ang baege goes : . 

“ There is ald + I must go and ask him 
about my crabs, Sadie.” 

Sadie pute«lown her book with a smile, and 
Philip answers it with another. 

‘What a bright, pretty little thing she is!” 
he exclaims, 

“She is my dearest friend,” Sadie answers. 
“Who could help loving Bee?” then turning 
to him she continues, “but I am sorry you 
are obliged to leave us. Must you go, Mr. 
Brewer, really?” 

“ Yes,” he says, half sadly, “I must; thie 
is too pleasant. It unfits me for all my good 
resolutions’ and hard work, but I shail carry 
away some sweet recollections of my visit, Miss 
Derwent, and I shall never forget that you have 
called me your friend.” 

“Indeed, I hope not,” is Sadie’s answer. 

“You don’t know all that it means to me, 
the friendship of ae being like yourself,” Philip 
says, earnestly. “It brings back the memory 
of my mother, and makes. me long to reinstate 
myself, to shake off the folly and wrongs of 
the last few years, and to be. worthy of your 
liking and esteem!” 

ft That will not be difficult, I can assure you, 
a Brewer,” and Sadie stretches out her 

They have risen ‘to go home and are stand- 
ing like this, with Philip bending his head to 
kiss her small, white fingers, when a shadow 
falls across the sands, and Niel Gwynne is 
beside them. 

Sadie’s cheeks grow rosy red, and a strange, 
indescribable. thrill shoots through her heart 
as she turns to him and. welcomes him, and 
then introduces the two men. 

“This is most unexpected,” she says, hur- 
riedly; “we—we thought you were abi 
Mr, Gwynne?” 

“Tl was up to the day before yesterday. 
Where is Bee?” Niel asks, abruptly. 

It isan awful trial to him to stand so close 
to her, and to realise that the man beside her 
has won what he would give his life to win. 

Bee answers for herself by flying back. 

“T saw you in the distance,” she pants, “ and 
have run all the way, you dear old thing. 
Why didn’t you write and tell us you were 
coming? But, there, I won't scold, I am 
so glad to gee you; and Niel, just look at 
Sedie! Now what do you say? Am I nota 
good nurse?” 

The colour has lingered in Sadie’s cheeks, 
the beautiful light has deepened in her eyes. 
She does, indeed, look very different. 

Bee rattles on, and does not notice how 
grave and silent Niel is. 

“But you want some dinner!” she cries. 
“T must go and‘see about it. Mr. Brewer, if 
you care about being useful you may carry 
my books home. Sadie, just get ovt of my 
tiresome brother what he wants, and why he 
has come!” 

And, laughing lightly, Bee and Philip go 
swiftly away. : 

As their voices die into distance Niel turns 
and looks at Sadie. 

“T cannot say what pleasare it gives me to 
Bee YOU so ianek better!” he says gently and 
writ ieall hrough Bee,” the girl repliés, with 

“Tt is all t .” the gir iés, wit) 
the blush coming and going iw hat thos 3.‘ she 
Sorat 

lel stoops and gathers up wor et 
and paraphernalia. 
“Yes” ig all he says, for he feels his despair 


and mi ing almost too much for him; 
then, as Bedie lifts her camp-stool and turns 
to go, he continues, quickly, “my visit is a 
busmess one, Miss Derwent, but I shall not 
SE 

am in tio’ , Mr. Gwynne,” she says; 
“T have absolutely notihing to do, so please do 
not consider thet except so far as it affects 


7+ |, donee 
“1, too, have nothing to do; We are two 


fortunate I suppose?’ 
“Doce dlegege always mean pleasure?” 


uttered, fren influence  restrains hei from 





Sadie asks, wondering what change has come the inn. “He is glad to see you back, Mr. 


upon him, and feeling vaguely hurt that his | Gwynne.” 
tenderness, his brotherly care, have vanished. Niel smiles faintly. 

“IT saw Wright and Brown yesterday mora. | “Yes, I fancy Holroyd and I are great 
’ | friends; he is a splendid old fellow!” 

“Mr. Brewer is going to put him into his 
new novel,” Sadie remarks, more for the sake 
of conversation that anything else 


ing, and found them in a sort of difficulty.’ 
Niel plunged head-first imto business. “It 
seems that the Grand Central Railway Com- 
pany are constructing a new line right through 
the Midland Counties, and that they must pass} “Is he clever, do you think!” 

through a portion of your estates belonging Niel puts the question abraptly 

to Woodleigh Priory, which piace you bave| ‘Mr. Brewer! Oh! very, I should imagine. 
pel Bhi Are Mary — ae ar to me an easy and a fluent pen ; 

snsation, ght | he works very hard 

and Brown are heart-broken abont it, and “And will succeed, no doubt,” Niel says, 
have deputed me to ask yon to give your de- forcing a smile to bis lips; then, as he catches: 
cision on the subject, so that they may know | a glimpse of Philip at this instant, he adds 
how to act.” involuntarily, “‘ His face seems familiar to me. 

He then goes on to explain more fully, and |1I wonder where I have seen him before!” 
Sadie listens carefully. As he stops she lifts | Sadie looks startled, her ears are ready, yet 
her eyes to his. | Shrink from hearing that Niel recognises in 

“Won't you decide for. me, please, Mr. | Philip one of Jack Ronalds’s friends, for she 
Gwynne? really .know nothing about it. I} feels if Jack’s name is mentioned no good will 
would so much rather leave it all in your | be spoken with it; and she longs to let the 
hands if you will undertake it for me.” whole past be silent til time has mercifully 
‘. . oe i no SL pgcer ged ange 80 1 thought | nursed her torn and troubled heart to peace 
it wo » bea an to run down to/ once again! 

Woodleigh Priory and examine the ground in} But “aa is sfPared this pain, for Niel saye 
cy ye REN vray ee | no more, and they go into the inn to dress for 
8 giving you so mu rouvie ! dinner. 

“Oh! no, not at all.” “Now, Niel,” cries Bee, lightly, as the meal 

bars J have not moved from the old boat, | progresses, ‘we positively forbid yow to dream 
though there is no reason why they should | of refurning to town for at least two days. 
still stand by it.’ yaaa Minn gy that hing | Mr. Brewer leaves Tidemouth then, and we 
growing near dinner-time, forg: everyt shall be a pleasant party!” 
in ‘a dim, uncertain way but the fact that Niel] “J am afraid it i» impossible, Beo,” is his 
has come back, and that he is changed to her | answer, given easily. “I came down ex- 
im some subtle, incomprehensible way, and Niel press!y to see Miss Derwent on. business, and 
keeps silence, staring across the waves, yet | that being done I must go back at once.” 
seeing her lovely face so near him all the time “Oh, no! Sadie, do exert your authority, 
He remembers the day he carried her down-| and commend this most truant brother to re- 
‘rile he pee aw mag mary and pe preg main or suffer your extreme vexation in con- 

m, ing yearn and ache. | sequence of disobedience.” 

At last, as Sadie moves to go, he wakes up Sadie’s cheeks grow a tiny shade deeper in 
from. his troubled thoughts end puts her band | eolour. She is about to shake her head, when 
on his am something pronpts her to turn and say lightly : 

“ Before we join the others I want to say— “Now you are warned, Mr. Niel; dare to 
IT may not have another chance-—-how—how brook my displeasure; and, according te Bee, 
glad I am, dear, that your happiness has come | the consequences will be terrible!” 
to you at jast.” Niel sends one swift glance at her lovely 
| face, and his heart throbs at her words. 

CHAPTER XV. | .““So be it,” he 0 ¥- oe —e es; 
} a 2 inl is.a relief to utter. “I surrender, thoug 

Saclie glances up at him questioningly, and know. I have no right to do so.” 
he colours vividly. “Oh! bish!” exclaims Bee, frankly, “T 

“Forgive me for speaking,” he says, Oh! rubbish!” exclaime | i ecaamas ay 

iedly ; “I know I have no right to do so, | fot one don't believe in y et oe pn 
byt—but I have been anxious about your Mr. Niel, and the sea ait will do you ever so 


} i it, much good!” 
sees in, MY Ploswure St eecing iv restored | Enow I shall think of it with» sigh 











” 


“Yes; I am better,” ie says, with o when I am back in Fleet Street,” Philip ad- 
puzzled expression dawning on her face. She |J00S ~ ae 


is half nervous, too. What does he mean by | Niel says something pleasant ; 2 
these vague words? “I think and hope I shall himself to be more than civil to - nian, 
be quite strong now.” whom he is envying with an envy that is 


i i takes hi foreign to his nature. Despite all his great 
Bagg eennitte ree ee oe loveraa despair he is unselfishly glad to find 
“Yes; I think and Lope so, too.” 


Philip a thorough gentleman, with a pow bey 

i from _| gineerity and honesty in his voice, notwith- 

PP irr Ry'! rig a heart bg fern an standing his worn face, whose lines seem to 
unsgatisfacto 4 nameless sort of Yeelin which speak of dissipation rather than care or work ; 
she has sora experienced before ; cot while | end Philip, with the gratitude called up by 


i ords | ered Sadie in that last conversation still strong 
Eau eine oe ae upon him, welcomes most eagerly the chance 


te Mae gherome’ “my happiness has of an acquaintance and a possible friendship 


come at last,” she thinks, in a confused sort | With Niel Gwynne. 1A her 
of way. “I don’t understand—what can he A year or two ago no doubt be woul: ° ve 
mean? Surely he—he does not guess or| held very different feelings ; but mow, when 
hint?” he is so eager to cast away the husks of bis 
But no, that thought dies as soon as it is folly and wasted opportunities, it is real 
born. Niel is ignorant of her great and hor- [pleasure to grasp the hand of a men like Niet 
rible secret, his face is sufficient testimony wynte, and to realise that he is on an 
to that. equality with him. 
“Shall we join the others?” she falters, and} The conversation has drifted to chit-chat 
Niel assents at once. about the Continent; and as Dresden is men- 
As they walk together across the sands they | tioned, Niel’s face suddenly ghts up. 
do not say much. Sadie feels the question “Ah! I remember now,” be says, quickly. 


tremble on her lips as to what he means by | “It was at Dresden I saw you. I have been 
his curious sentence, but the words are not| trying to recollect your face all this time. 
“TI don’t think I ever met you—at least, not 


speaking to speak to,” Philip answers, as quickly. 
> Haltoyd’ looks pleased. I think I can Indeed, I am sure I have not; ff should not 
guess the reason,” ehe says, as they approach | be like’y to have forgotten you, Mr. Gwynne. 
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“No, we did not speak,” Niel assents, with 
a smile and a half bow in return for the 
compliment implied in Philip's last words. 

“I regret I did not do #0, as you were with 
an old college acquaintagce of mine whom I 
should like to have exchanged a few words 


“T mean Gerald Musgrave. 

Sadie looks up at the name with a somewhat 
> Philp, glancing at her, knits 

his brows in surprise. He doesn’t quite under- 

— her face. Is it possible that she knows 

call? 

She gives an answer to this at once. 

“Do—do you mean the Mr. Musgrave my 
‘father spoke of?" she asks of Niel; and as 
Niel answers “ Yes,” Philip sees that there is 
curiosity mingled with some pai recollec- 
tion; but no horror or fear at mention of 
Gerald Musgrave’s name. 

“Ber father has warned her against his 
enemy,” he thinks, hurriedty, to himself. 
“Poor child! she has net the least idea how 
shamefully she has heen tricked, and how 
cruelly her father was cutwitted. Well, so 
much the better; she is spared that pain, and 
she need never know now Geraki Musgrave 
can do her no further harm, and it would pro- 
‘bably embitter her life for months, perhaps 
years, if she were told the truth.” 

_, While he was thinking this, Niel is asking 


“Yes?” says Philip, interrogatively. 


“What has become of Musgrave? Have 
syou any idea, Mr. Brewer?” 

Phitip auswers with another question. 

“Surely he was never a friend of yours!” 

Niel iooked up inquiringly. 

“T mean,” Philip goes on, frankly, “it is 
wimply impossible to imagine yourself and 
Musgrave as anything but the merest 
acquaintances.” 

“Has he done anything very dreadful?” 
asks Bee, in an awed whisper. 

Philip turns to her with a smile. 

“Far more than you would understand 
‘were I to tell you of it, Mrs. Dalrymple. 
Gerald Musgrave was a very bad man.” 

“Was!” Niel breaks in, suddenly. “Then 
he is dead?” 

“Yes,” Philip says, slowly. “He is dead.” 
An expression of relief flits across Sadie’s deli- 
cate face. She has only half comprehended 
‘the deadly fued that seemed to exist between 
her father and this Geraki Musgrave ; but the 
command he had left, that she shou'd never 
even receive this man as a friend, or forfgit 
her entire fortune if she were to do so, had 
waturaly affected her in some degree. 

She is young and at an age when the 
imagination is easily excited, and she has 
already conjured up some misty dreains as to 
the cause of this strange hatred; but now 
that she learns of Geraki Musgrave’s death 
she feels that she might let that mystery rest 
‘too and be buried with her one brief, miserable 
love dream. 

“Dead!” Niel_repeats, and his glance goes 
to Sadie, too, and sees her relief. “Well, he 
is ag now, poor fellow, so we will deal merci- 
fully with him. He has no need of our judg- 


Bee and Sadie rise at this moment and 
leave them to their cigars and wine. 

“You are locking so well to-night, darling, 

I am so glad, as I wamted Nie! to see 
how a doctor I can be if I like!” 

Sadie puis her arm round the small form. 

“Do you think it is a meatier of such im- 
"ako gg to him, Bee?” she asks, with a tiny 

augh. 

“Why, of course, it is! Aren't you his 
ward, Sadie?” 

“Oh! yes, Tam his ward,” the girl answers, 
with a suddem contraction of her brows and 
‘a faint ring of disappointment in her voice. 
“T forgot that.” 

“ Besides, Niel is like me; he can’t beer to 
see anyone looking il]. He is concerned about 
the merest stranger if he er she—more par- 
‘ticularly she—happens to look pale and deti- 
cate. Why, I remember one summer when 





we were in Switzerland how Niel bothered 
himself ebout a pretty English girl who was 
no more an invalid than I am now, and whom 
Niel used to coddie and fuss over as if she 
were a baby. It's his way; he can’t help it, 
Sadie.” 

“Oh! it is? I didn’t know!” Sadie mur- 
raurs a tritle constrainedly. 

She is a little hurt at the thought that Niel 
only cares about her health simply because it 
is his duty to show concern as her guardian, 
yet she is not exactly desirous that he should 
do anything very different to what he is doing. 

“I shall be sorry when Mr. Brewer is gone, 
shan’t you?” cries Bee, not noticing the effect 
her last words have had. “He has got such 
good feelings, Sadie. I was having a ‘ong talk 
with him yesterday ; he told me all about his 
ee ite seems to have been very fond oi 
her.” . 

“It must be nice to have a mother!” Sadie 
sighs, a little wearily. 

“Yes,” Bed a , soberly. “I never re- 
member mine. Niel has been father, mother, 
and all tome! Dear old Niel!” 

‘% we go down to the sea?” Sadie 
speaks hurried.y. 

“I shall love it!” Bee declares. ““ We will 
just te!l them where we are goze. Sadie, 
there is going to be a moon to-night. I won- 
der if you would feel strong enough to walk 
along the sands to Starmouth? It is not far ; 
or what do you say if we row there and walk 
back? I feeb irrepressible to-night; I must 
do something!” 

“We wii wait until they join us, and then 
suggest your last idea, I should like-a walk ; 
IT am tired of sitting still so long!” 

Bee nods her head wisely. 

“ Another sign of returning health, my dear. 
wari I knew I should triumph over Dr. Rey- 
nolds!” 

Sadie smiles, but she is feeling slightly 
worried and even ag little bit cross, though at 
what she has mot the faintest notion. Bee's 
idea of. doing something to vary the mono- 
tony pleases her,too ; Niel’s coming has given 
her a feeling of gladness, but it is ming‘ed 
with a sense of disappointment that is not 
quite explicable. 

She is rather silent as they walk slowly 
down to the sea, where the tiny peaceful 
waves are coming rolling in with a pentie 
murmur; but Bee is very merry to-night, and 
Sadie’s sience is no strange thing that it 
should attract her attention. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 

numbere can be obtained through any news- 


agent. ) 








A LOVER'S MEETING. 


Once across a river mead, 
Where the corn to gold was burning, 
Came a maid in gentle speed, 
Rosy for her love’s returning. 
Wealth of cornfield garnered soon! 
Sweetest dream of poppy sleeping! 
Dearer, sweeter ‘neath the moon, 
Waits.my maid, her vigil keeping. 


Ere the blush had time to flit, 

Or her maiden prudence chide her, 
Lo! her face with rapture lit— 

O’er the bank he leaped beside her! 
Oh, ye twin stars far away, 

Tell what is it keeps yé moving ; 
Then mayhap my maid will say 

What is love, and wherefore loving! 


Out: along the river brim, | 

Misty silver round them shining, 
He to her, and she to him, 

Arm and tresses interwining ! 
While the brightest day and best, 

Summer’s fairy crown completing, 
Sli contentedly to rest, 

iling from a lovers’ meeting! 





Facetize 


Foot on -Pauosopues.—* Pa, what is a 
philosopher?” ™A alan, Jimmie, is a 
re who thinks he got through being a 
fool.” 


Morvan Benerit.—Young Wife: “I am 
all run down, I think I'll hire a cook, and bus- 
band my strength.” Husband: “ Yes, do, dear, 
and strengthen your husband.” 


Pezoce, Perrerr Peacr.—Mrs. Keyboard (in 
drawing-room of hotel): “Why do you always 
sit at the piano? You can't play a note.” Old 
ang “Neither can anyone else while I am 

ere.” 


Excuse as Sue 1s Sroxen.—Footballer; 
“We gave the other side ‘ socks,’ but I got an 
awful ‘sock’ in the eye.” Friend: “ What 
were you~ playing?” Footballer: “Oh, 
‘Socker.’” 


Reapr Dezmonstration.—“Do you think | 
you can make my daughter happy?” asked Miss 
Thirtysmith’s father, gravely. “Why, I have 
already, haven't I?” replied Spooner. “I've 
asked her to mafry me,” 


Nor Necessary —He: “Of course, dear, 
I'll be back from the club in time for the opera ; 
but in case it would turn out to be impossible, 
T’li send you a note by a m er.’ She: 
“That's not necessary, its just dropped out 
of your overcoat pocket.” 


His Taste Unoertarin.—‘ Pooh!” said 
Daisy, scornfully, “ the idea of you being afraid 
of a poor old house-dog! Why, he eats out of 
my hand.” “I don’t doubt it,” replied, Bur- 
Hees dubiously, “but what I am afraid of 
is that he might take a notion to eat of my 
leg.” ‘ 

A Smy Serection,—‘“ Yes,” said the Fairy 
Prince, “ you may have whatever you want for 
a birthday present.” “I will choose,” said the 
Fortunate Person, “ either a wife or an auto- 
mobile.” “How foolish |” explaimed the Fairy 
Prince. “Why do you not select something 
that you can manage?” 


Empareassing Feer.—‘“The trouble with 
me,” remarked the man in the mackintosh, 
“when it comes to making ches, is that I 
can’t think on my feet.” “I don’t wonder,” 
observed the man in the imitation sealskin cap, 
looking at their ample proportions. “I'd be 
awfully embarrassed myself with a pair of fect 
like that.” 


A Lover’s Trrzwstrer.— If I am not too 
presumptuous,” said the young clerk, “I will 
ask you to look at our new tpyewriter especi- 
ally adapted for writing love letters.” “Oh!” 
exclaimed the blushing maid; “is there any 
difference?” “Yes, indeed! Among the 
punctuation points there is a little star for 
marking kisses.” . 

An Unwzorssany  Crnriricats. — First 
Actor: “Well, old fellow, how goes it’ 
Second Actor: “Very bad—very I'm 
dreadfully ill, dear boy—dreadfully ill!” First 
Actor: “I'm sorry to hear that. What's the 
matter with you?” Second Actor: “Cun’t tell, 
dear boy--can’t tell. I haven’t been in the 
theatre for two nights. I had to get the doc- 
tor’s certificate to say I couldn't act.” First 
Actor (knowingly): “Was that necessary, old 
man?” 


Quits.—Clerical Customer (arousing himself 
from nap in barber’s chair): “All through, 
eh?” arber: “ Yes, sir—quite some time 
ago.” Riven ve ager ee “ Indeed! am I 
must have been indulging in a quiet nap. 
Barber : “ You surely have, sir.” Clerical Cus- 
tomer; “ It was certainly very kind of you not 
to awaken me ; the rest has done me good, an 
I am very thankful to you for what was really 
a very refreshing sleep.” Barber: “Don't men- 
tion it, sir. It’s ouly a fair return. IT attended 
service at your Church last Sunday. 
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THE GOLDEN 


HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS PTERS 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
srietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
{ett a widow & year or more previous to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
a wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
oubted Lady Redwocde's compliauce with his wishes. 
Mr, Fors was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry . Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells bim the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite a girl, in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
derself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an corp marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
tfails to rekindle theold love, and 
swears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwocde's brother is dead, and as an act 
on has senéall the necessary proofs of her first 
ut the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 


H 
> 


y 

Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
’s relationship is proclaimed to the 

assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoi without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes & fi of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
érees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
won, for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
itis lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
* Whoever and whatever she is I recognise her as my 





OHMAPTER XXII. 

The ee prisoner 1 the butler, 
contrary to his expectations, made no attem 
at escape during the night hours soodhelis 
the attack Lady Redwoode's life. There 
came to him from within the towerchamber 
no eound like the raising of windows, and the 
door which he guarded so securely was not 
even once approached by Hellice. But he 
could ‘hear the rapid, impetuous march of 
little feet across the chamber floor, as if she 
sought to wear off by exercise the excitement 
which filed her veins with a bursting sensa- 
tion. He heard her trunk dragged from its 
closet, and from the sounds that followed he 
knew that she was placing into it all her 

ions. Satisfied that she contemplated a 
leparture from Redwoods, but in the day- 
time, and in a legitimate manner, he mut- 
tered, 

“She thinks Lady Redwoode will let her go 
because she is @ relative. Perhaps she will, 
more’s the pity. The girl ought to be made 
an example of to gecret poisoners. Why, she 
. Worse than one of them "Talians I've heard 
of. 

With this conclusion and reflection he 
stretched himself out at full length, in an 
easier position than ho had yet assumed, and 
gave himself up to thought, which finally 
yielded to light and uneasy s!umbers. 

But Reig = ave e Redwoode B sia 

assed that night in sleepless anguish— 
Redwoode and Hellice. T Cecio shared the 
couch of the former, and slept as peacefully 
as a wearied child. 

lady Redwoode soon turned from the 
Pretty, tranquil picture presented by her 
chosen daughter, and sought solitude in her 
Little parlour, where she might indulge without 
restraint in the conflicting and inexplicable 
emotions sweeping over her soul. And Hellice 
in her distant chamber finished packing her 
trunk, wearied hersdf with walking to and 
fro, and at last buried herself among the 
cushions of her couch, and would have seemed 
2sicep but for her white, upturned face and 
her wide-open, suffering eves. 





The night passed wearily and slowly, and 
with morning came to Hellice the determina- 
tion to seek her cousin and demand from her 
asia price of ber silence and forbearance a 
solemn promise that she would never again 
seck to harm the loving and oconfidi 
Baroness. Desiring that the interview shoul 
‘be unwitnessed, she arose soon after daybreak 
and unlocked her door. As she opened it her 
eyes rested upon the log-ike figure of the 
butler, and at the same moment he sprang up 
from his sleep, with a confused idea that she 
was about to attempt an escape. 

One giance at her evening dress dispelled 
the idea, and he moved aside, allowing her to 
pass him.- As he did’ so Heilice sage 
that he was acting as her guard, an e rich, 
vivid scarlet tide chased the paleness from her 
cheeks, her eyes shot forth an indignant fire, 
and she drew herself wp with a haughty grace 
that greatly im) the wondering butler, 

i a fee nal sare plata expressed 
it, “perfectly insignificant.” 

She walked past him and took her way to 
her cuusin's apartments ; he followed her at a 
little distance, with a sort of dogged fidelity 
to the interests of ‘this mistress, not suffering 
her to elude his sight until she had passed 
within Cecile’s boudoir. 

“She has gone to beg her cousin to inter- 
cede for her,” he then thought. “I suppose 
she won't try to harm Miss Avon, but I'll 
wait outside for her,” and he took possession 
of a hall chair, which commanded a view of 
Oecile’s boudoir. ‘ 

Cecile was, of course, not in her chamber, 
but the Hindoo a was there, heavy-eyed 
and stolid-faced, with strangely-written leaves 
of vellum around her, and with a quaint old 
brass-bound, brass-clasped volume on her 
knees. She had been practising her fancied arts 
of astrology, seeking to read the stars and learn 
the future of her yellow-haired mistress ; but 
as Hellice made her appearance she concealed 
the precious book and unbound leaves behind 
her, and looked up with a startled, inquiring 
glance. 

“T wish to see Cecile,” said Hellice abruptly. 

“She slept with Lady Redwoode,” was the 


reply. 

t Yinposaible !” exclaimed Hellice, her pale 
face growing momentarily full of a wild pain. 
“She did not dare to share the bed of the lady 
she would have murdered! She did not dare 

illow her ‘head upon the héart she would 
lies stilled for ever! She did not dare——~” 

paused, as the door again opened, and 
Cecile came in, in a long white 
dressing-gown, her feet encased in blue velvet 
slippers, and her yellow hair tangled and dis- 
hevelled. She did not observe Hellice, and 
exclaimed, peevishly— . 

“T have not slept well, Renee. Lady Red- 
woode has shut herself up in her parlour, and 
I haven’t seen her since I went to bed. T must 
have a cup of coffee immediately, and I 
will try then to sleep.” 

Her wandering at this junoture fell upon 


her consin ; she a faint scream, and re- 
treated several steps, 
“ You here!” she cried. 


“Yes, I am here, Cecile,” answered Hellice, 
striving to speak calmly. “I have come to 
ropose an agreement to you. You know that 
[wes here, in this room, last night, that I 
heard your entire conversation with Renee, 
and that it in my power to alienate from you 

the affections of Redwoode?” 
“She would not believe you!” protested 
“T know 


Cecile, ae with feer and anger, 
she would not!” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” said Hellice, 
nietly. “From what I overheard I conclude 
dint you are jealous of me, and angry because 


y Redwoode has declared me as her 
adopted daughter, You planned to burn her 





new will and inherit the whole of her property. 
If I were gone, Cecile, if your position here 
were perfectly secure, would you ever again 
attempt the horrible tragedy of last night?” 

“T deny that I attempted to poison her——” 

“ Hush, Cecile. Denials are useless with me, 
who know all. If I were gone in disgrace, 
would there then remain to you a motive for 
Lady Redwoode’s death? ” 

Hellice’s tone and countenance commanded a 
teply, and Cecile faltered a negative. 

* Then I will bear the burden of your guilt!” 
declared Hellice, calmly in tone, yet with in- 
tense sorrow in her dark eyes. “Cecile, it was 
not Lady Redwoode’s money I wanted, nor her 
social position. I craved her love. Noteven you 
who are her daughter can understand the yearn- 
ing with which my heart turns to her, Cecile,” 
and here the young girl’s tone grew wild and 
impassioned.. “She seems to me a beautiful 
angel, a tender-hearted Madonna, and I would 
have given half the future years of my life to 
have n gathered to her heart, loved and 
cared for. Cecile, I have never known what it 
was to be loved—never, never!” and the girl’s 
voice arose to a wail. In our childhood’s home 
you ruled, and everyone bowed before your 
will. All caresses were lavished upon you, and 
I was neglected, lonely, and desolute in my 
father’s house! It was you whom my father 
loved, it was you whom my mother idolised. 
It was you who have won from me the heart 
of my grandmother. For your sake she looks 
coldly upon the offspring of her own child, the 
only living creature in whom her blood flows 
And you have grudged me at last the kindness 
of my aunt. ih, Cecile, Cecile!” 

She uttered the name with a tone of ra- 
proach that would have pierced a more gener- 
ous soul than Cecile’s to its depths. 

Cecile was confused, but her blue eyes glit- 
tered defiantly, and her features grew rigid 
with a determination to be pitiless and merci- 
less. Still she og silence, 

Hellice struggled with her emotions, con- 
quered them sternly, and said, with her former 
quietness— 

“T have resolved to leave Redwoode for ever. 
My happiness and peace here are impossible. 
I am going out into the world, and Redwoode 
shall never know me aghin. But before I go, 
Cecile, promise me by whatever you deem 
sacred and holy, by my parents who nurtured 
and loved you, by the good that must be hidden 
in your heart, by your hopes of a hereafter— 
promise me that you will be a true and lovi 
daughter to Lady Redwoode, and that you will 
never, never again seek to harm her!” 

“T promise,” declared Cecile, firmly 

She forced herself to meet Hellice’s kean, 
penetrating gaze, and assumed an expression of 
honest truthfulness that deceived her. 

“My sacrifice will not be vain, then,” said 
Hellice, with a sigh that was almost a moai. 

“ You will go this morning? ”’ inquired Cecile. 

Hellice bowed her head, 

“Let us part friends, then,” said Cosile, 
with ill-concealed joy, and she hold out her 


hand. “I hope you will always let me know 
where you are.” 
“No, Cecile. When we part now we part 


for ever!” replied Hellice, her 


ignoring 
cousin's extended hand. 


“You will at least shake hands with me?” 
“Never!” said Hellice, with a scarcely hid- 
den loathing. “I will not sully my hand by 


pressing within it the hand of a would-be matri- 
cide. Do not attempt to deceive yourself or me, 
Cecile. All pretence of sisterly affection must 
be abandoned between us. There is little love 
for you in my heart, and you bave shown me 
that your old affection for me has turned to 
hatred. We will not therefore simulate an 
affection that is impossible.” 

She turned away, and moved towards the 
door. 

“ At least you will embrace your grand- 
mother,” said Cecile. 

Hellice looked back, gazing wpon the berry- 
brown face and glittering eyes of the Hindoo, 
but there was no love in her glance. 
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“If Renee be really my grandmother,” she 
saxl, slowly, “there are no ties of affection 
between us. From this moment I disown all 
connection between her and me, Beware of 
her, Cecile. She is your evil counsellor, your 
guide in wickedness, and she will imperil your 
soul if you listen to her counsels!” 

rt Pa the look of hatred darted from 
Renee’s small black eyes, and the strange smile 
that crept over Cecile’s lips, Hellice quitted 
the apartment, hastening to her own rooms. 

Despite her anxieties and sense of trouble, 
she was not unconscious that her self-consti- 
tuted guard followed her closely,-and when she 
had again locked her door she knew that he re- 
mained outside it. 

There were two vacant places at the break- 
fast-table that morning—the places usually 
occupied by Lady Redwoode and Hellice. 

Mr. Kenneth entered the handsome break- 
fast-parlour first, his round face of preter- 
natural length, his manner abstracted mstead 
of bustling, and his entire appearance depressed 
and dejected. He was standing by one of the 
long French windows, toying with a spray of 
flowers that fell through the open sash, when 
Andrew Forsythe came in, pale and disturbed, 
his toilet made with less than usual elegance. 

The two gentlemen shook hands, inquired of 
each other if Lady Redwoode were well, and 
silence then ensued. It was broken by the en- 
trance of Cecile, carefully attired as usual, her 
white morning-dress bound at the waist with 
flowing blue ribbons, and similar one knotted in 
her golden hair. 

That she had slept well was evidented by the 
smoothness and freshness of her face and the 
repose of her manuer. 

Mr. Forsythe met her near the door and 
escorted ,her to Lexly Redwoode’s seat at the 
head of the table, and Cecile strove to fulfil 
her duties gracefully and with ease. She gave 
anew ‘her version of the night’s drama as she 
poured the coffee from the massive silver urn, 
was loud in her denunciations of Hellice, and 
pathetic in her pity for the Bavoness 

_ The keen old lawyer detected a vem of in- 
sinceyity in her speech, and Mr. Forsythe, with 
a suspicion of the truth, said little, except, now 
and then to utter an: exclamation or ask a 
question. + 

The breakfast over, the gentlemen adjourned 
to the library to discuss there what should. be 
done with Hellice. They had hardly taken 
their seats when Cecile followed waem, coming 
into the grand old vaulted room like a spirit 
of light. Before Mr. Kenneth had time to 
request hersdepartute, she exclaimed : — 

“You must not send me away, Mr.:Kenneth. 
I know you are going to decide what you must 
do with my cousin, and I have a right to-say 
something in the matter. It was I who de- 
tected her, you know.” 

_ She seated herself coolly, and regarded Mr. 
Kenneth with a very decided expression of 
countenance. i ' 

“But, my dear young lady,” remonstrated 
the lawyer, “your sensitive heart’ will - be 
grieved by our discussion. \ It is better for:you 
to retire to your room.” 

Cecile’s. lip curled, and she shrugged her 
shoulders wilfully. 

“Say what you like,” she said, obstinately. 
“T will stay!’ 

Mr. Kenneth looked at Mr. Forsythe in 
helpless bewilderment. He did not understand 
the wilful ways. of womankind, and his look 
solicited aid in expelling Cecile, whom he re- 
garded as a tender-hearted, loving child, who 
would resent any condemnation of her foster- 
sister. Mr. Forsythe declined to aid him, 
quietly shaking his head, There succeeded an 
embarrassing pause, which was broken by the 
entrance of Lady Redwoode. 

She came in quietly, attired in the deepest 
mourning, her golden hair banded smoothly 
away from her face, her features pale and 
composed, and bearing traces of recent and 
long-continued agitation, Mr. Kenneth and 


» Mr. Forsythe sprang up to meet her and 


escorted ler to an easy, cushioned chair. 





“This will be too much for you, Lady Red- 
woode,” said the old lawyer, reproachfully. 
“You ought not to be here.’ 

“This is, my place,” said her ladyship, 
wearily. “I wish to consult with you about 


“Must he be told?” she murmured. 

“Of course. Do you think I would pernii 
my friend to marry one so unworthy of him! 
nan the Baroness. : 

ellice put out her hands blindly and 


this | caught hold of the table, clutching it as if she 


Hellice. There must be no exposure of thi 
sad affair. J will not have it discussed in the 
neighbourhood !” 

“ Your ladyship does not intend to keep this 
midnight poisoner here?” exclaimed Mr. Ken- 
neth, aghast. 

“No, my friend, it is better that she should 
go. Her attempted crime is known ‘to the 
servants, and she could never be respected 
here. She would be unhappy at Redwoode— 
besides, I cannot bear her presence. I had 
begun to love her more—more than my own 
child! I have been rightly punished!” 

She leaned her pale face against the crimson 
cushions of her chair, and her biue ~eyes 
brimmed over with sad tears. 

“Give me the will I made the other day, 
Mr. Kenneth,” she said, in a low tone. 

The old lawyer drew a note-book from his 
pocket, and abstracted from it the important 
document to which the Baroness had referred. 
He had intended to put it in a more secure 

ce, but had delayed doing so. He handed 

er the paper in silence, ‘and she looked 1t over 
with her misty eyes. 

“ Andrew,” she said, “send for Hellice!” 

Mr. Forsythe obeyed by going for the maiden 
himself. He was gone some minutes, but re- 
turned with her at last. The young girl had 
changed her evening dress for a *k silk 
travelling robe, and its only relief was the white 
Tinen that gleamed at her throat and wrists, 
and her slender.watch-chain. There was no 
fear in her manner, no apprehension if 
her looks. Braye, and . outwardly calm, 
gentle and sorrowful, she was a being to touch 
even the stoniest. heart. Lady Redwoode 
covered ber eyes, and Mr. Kenneth dashed a 
tear, from his, but Cecile’s gaze was unwaver- 
ingly bright. . ; 

“You sent for me, Lady Redwoode?” said 
Hellice, approaching thé Baroness, and ad: 
dressi in clear, sweet, ringing tones. 

“J did.” said the Baroness; removing her 
hand from her eyes. “Andrew, light me 4 
taper, please!” 

Mr. Forsythe wonderingly obeyed, finding 
tapers and matches at the: writing-table near. 
He brought the little scented column of wax 
in its silver sconce, and held it close to her 
ladyship, his face full of inquiry and anxiety, 

“Take notice, Hellice,” said .Lady. Red: 
woode, exhibiting the will she ‘had just re- 
claimed from Mr. Kenneth, “this is the will 
by-which I made you co-heiress with, my 
daughter...It is thus | observe its provisions.” 

She held it over the gleaming taper, hold: 
ing’it between her slender fingers until the 
bright flame had crept near her flesh, then 
she dropped 3 -into the sconce, and watched it 
flame, burn, and smouider, until at last only 4 
thiny withered, brown ash remained, which 
trembled in -the.air, and which a breath would 
have blown: into fragments. | | 

Cecile watched :the incineration with glit- 
tering eyes. 

Hellice watched it too, her dark face glow- 
ing ‘with am-awful indignation, a look of 
brooding storm in her dusky eyes, and her 
proud mouth quivering with outraged feeling: 

Lady Redwoode and Mr. Kenneth, seeing 
her thus, misunderstood her emotion, and 
hardened their hearts towards her. 

'“So ends your dream of wealth, Hellice,” 
said her Jadyship, coldly, when Mr. Forsythe 
had given the ashes to the outer air and re- 
stored the sconce to ite place. “ With it ends 
your residence here. You must go away from 
Redwoode to-day—this morning! Your pre- 
sence here tortures me. Sir Richard Haughton 
must not see you again—must never know 
your whereabouts!” 

A swift epasm of pain convulsed Hellice’s 
face, amd she tumed a frightened gaze upon 
ber cousin. 





feared falling. 

“I will go: now,” she said, faintly and 
feebly. “ Let me go now!” 

“You can go as soon as your fnture is de 
cided upon,” returned Lady woode. “j 
shall allow you a decent annuity——” 

“I will not. accept a penny of it,” interrup- 
ted ae begearme. OP ar emotion Patiog 
vent, “I have somet 0 own. Papa 
left. Cecile and me each a hundred or eet 
year. I have enough to su 

“Very well, then. I n 
thing. upon your acceptance. 
that any appropriate sum would seem small 
and inadequate after your recent expectations. 
Will your grandmother accompany you?” 

“Not so far. as your lodge-gate!” declared 
Hellice, her eyes burning with smouldering 
fire. “She amd I are henceforth strangers. 1 
prefer to: meet my future alone!” 

“But I cahtot permit you to go out into 
the world alone, as you ‘seem inclined to do,” 
said, Lady Redwoode.. “The world is not a 
fitting place for a beautiful and unprotected 
young girl. False. and wicked as ‘you are, 
Hellice, ungrateful and unscrupulous as you 
have proved yourself, I should be devoid of 
humanity if-I could cast you adrift. I wish 
I knew of somecne to‘whose care I could en- 
trust you--someone who would be a strict, yet 
kind, guardian to your wayward youth!” 

“I know such a n, Lady Redwoode,” 


> 
me!’ 


said Mr. Kenneth, thoughtfully. “I have a 


sister—a maklien lady, older than myself 
She lives alone at an old country seat that 
crate ca, 
She many - leriti ut is good- 
hearted and devoted to me. Her home woud 
be a safe, H not 
for your misguided 


ether pleasant, refuge 
My sister would 


‘be glad of company, and ‘her influence over 


Miss Glintwiek would be very beneficial.” 
'* Vow think 'she would receive my niece?” 
“Gladly. “She has great veneration for the 
name of Lady Rédwoode, and Miss Glintwick 
would receive only ‘kitidness at her hands. If 
ou so decide. I will take Miss Hellice there 
the first’ train. She.cannot leave Red- 
woode ido soon.” x 

“True, Mr. Kénneth. Your offer is provi- 
dential. As “the gaardian of my niece | 
accept this home ‘fot her, and trust she will 
tot abuse the hospitality extended to her. 
Make’ any terms you please with Miss Ken- 
néth for me, fer Hellice must not go to her a 
a ‘dependent. “Heltice” continued the bare- 
ness, addressing the girl. “you hear what bas 
béen said. Wil you accompany Mr. Kenneth 
quietly to his sister’s home!” 

- Hallice would have objected to the arrange- 
ment had shé beeti able to do so. It was tor- 
ture to her’ ptond and guiltless soul to think 
of going to a home where tidings of her sup- 

crime mist accompany her—a home 
where 'she ‘would’ be ‘treated as a secret 
poisoner end unscrupulous on; but no 
other refuge offered. She was but a young 
irl, ignorant of English life, save a slight 
owledge gaine? from books; gifted with « 
wondrous beatity that would inevitably em- 
barrass her, if poor and unprotected; and, 
besides, Lady “Redwoode was her legal guar- 
dian, and it wanld not be possible to disobey 
her. Like’ a reed, therefore, bent before the 
blast, so Hellice bent before the force of 


} to Miss Kenneth’s—the sooner 
1” she said. quietly. 

* You will have time to pack your 
trunks, Miss Hellice, if we go by the first 
trai,” said Mr. Kenneth, arising and |ooking 
at his watch. 

“My trunk is packed and I have only 

- on my bennet and cloak,” answered 

ellice. 





family for many years.” 
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“1 will order the carriage, then,” said the | 
old ov touching a bellope. “We have 
but little more tham time enough to get to 
Wharton before the train goes. We take our 
train from Wharton, Miss Hellice.” 

The carriage was ordered, and Mr. Kenneth 
withdrew to prepare himself for his suddenly 
projected journey. 

Hellice stood a moment in silence, fixing4 
upon Lady Redwoode a glance that haunted 
her slespmg and waking hours long after- 
wards—it was so sad, so reproachful, so in- 
tensely mournful! Then, without a word, the 
girl turned and quitted the room, yielding to 
no one even & parting book. 

By the time the carriage had been brought 
around and Hellice’s trunk placed on the box 
beside the coachman, Hellice herself made her 


ap 

had added a long biack silk circular 
cloak to her costume, a white lace scarf was 
ft aroma her slender throat, and a thick 

lace veil fell from the narrow brim of 
her hat and was fastened under her chin. en- 
tirely ing her feotures Sha carried in 
one hand a emall Russian leather dressing-bag, 
and @ shawl hung on her arm. 


carved rafling of the 
banisters, and the butler stood in the open 
doorway to witness her departore. 

A feeling of utter forlornness came over the 
poor young creature, and she repressed a sob 
that it might not be heard. While she thus 
stood Mr. Kenneth came briskly from the 
library, offered her his arm, and on its being 
declined preceded her to the carriage. 

Hellice followed slowly, but before she had 
reached the door Andrew Forsythe came out 
from the library and approached her, holding 
out his hand. She took it and clung to it. 

“You come from her?” she whispered. 
“Did she—Lady Redwoode-—send me any 
message ?”” 

“None whatever!” 

, She thinks me wicked, false, and vile! 
= a I would have, killed her!” moaned 

* 


“She thinks so, but-you have a friend and 
advocate in me, Hellice,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
warmly. “I know you are innocent, and I 
will prove you so——” © 

“Tt would break her heart if she thought ill 
of Cecile! Say nothing, ‘Mr. Forsythe,’ unless 
it be to clear me in Sir. Richard Haughton's 
eyes. Don’t let him think so ill of me!” 
pleaded Hellice. “I shall never’ forget that 
you refused to believe in'my guilt. And now, 
good-bye!” 4 fi 
Ben: weal Soper from his, ran down the 
teps, ente carriage, taking a seat op 
o Mr. Kenneth’s, and they drove away. * 

romh an w han i 

ne pper chamber, to which she had 
sobbing like one in mortal anguish, looked 
after the departing vehicle, and felt that the 
best of her life had gone from her. 
ag to Wharton was speedily accom- 

Hellice kept in her corner and maintained 


silence all the way. Once only she looked, 
and then it was to glance at Sea View. That 


glance comprehended a view of Sir Richard | 


Haughton and his uncle cn horseback, on the 

Pomt of setting out for Redwoode. 
From) that «moment she drooped like a 
wounded bird, and when they arrived at. the 
station, Mr. Kenneth was obliged to 


. beck 
at —— air, and Mr. Kenneth’s heart soft- 
ber lovely saw white and full of pain was 


He took her into the waiting-room and left 


, on her knees, and | 





her while he proceeded to take two places to 
the station neureat his sister's home. He had 


7; 


i» : fy: 
ee Hee Soi 
: Age 7 * 


scarcely disappeared when Margaret Sorel, 
plainly attired, and without disguise, entered 
the room. 

She had come to the station, expecting to 
meet her brother. She recognised Hellice at 
once, and knew from her appearance that 
something unusual had occurred—something 
that might affect the fortunes of Sir Richard 
Haughton and his betrothed. This idea was 
confirmed when Mr. Kenneth returned with 
his tickets. She saw by his manner that 
something was wrong, and grew solicitous 
to comprehend! it. 

She was an energetic woman, and after a 
few minutes’ reflection she proceeded to the 
booking-office and procured a ticket to the end 
of the route, determined to track Hellice’s 
movements. 

She had acarcely accomplished her object 
and returned to the waiting-room when the 
train came in, and Mr. Kenneth escorted his 
pea. 4 to one of the iages. Margaret 
Sorel took possession of the next compartment, 
and the train started, bearing away the stricken 
Hellice and her guardian, and to the same des- 
tination Hellice’s unknown end remorseless 
enemy. 


wee 


CHAPTER XXIi. 

Sir Richard Haughton looked idly at the 
Redwoode carriage almost at the same 
moment when Hellice was regarding him with 
intense gaze, but no, tender instinot, warned 
fins > be trouble that had oe gpl og 

trothed,, no magnetic sym y im 
him to dash after the receding vehicle and 
look upon the face of her who had brought joy 
and g to his life. Instead, after one 
wild glance, he turned to his uncle, who had 
just mounted, and said, gaily— 

“To-day, uncle William I am to see He'’- 
lice again! It seems to me that the sun 
shines more brightly than usual, and the air 
is @ thousandfold sweeter: She will see you 
t Ww 


“And we will find out why she sent back 
your ‘letters all carefully re-inclosed and re- 
i ,’ answered Mr. Haughton, as they 
rode slowly down the avenue. 

A shadow obscured the brightness of the 
Baronet’s face, and he said, thoughtfully— 

“Hellice must have seen the 


reins to a groom, and were shown into a piea- 
sant morning room. 

The sun flooded the room with pleasant 
light, the deep windows were half filled with 
a and in the midst af = floral display 

ung glittering cages in which gay-plumaged 
paar al fluttered noisily and sang with riotous 
iy. 

Despite the summer warmth and bright- 
ness of the scene, a shadow fell upon the 
spirit of Sir Richard, and, unable to compose 
himself, he paced backwards and forwards 
uneasily, the gravity of his face deepening, 
and a sadden fear taking birth in his heart. 


“Perhaps Hellice’s illness is worse!” said 
Mr. Haughton, infected by his nephew's 
manner. The house seems like a funeral. 
Those flowers and birds there seem & 
mockery.” 

The Baronet was disturbed by this retoark 
more than he would have liked to appear. He 
stepped forward to touch a bell-rope, that he 
might question one of the servants of the 
establishment, but his purpose was arrested 
by the entrance of Lady Redwoode. Her 
white, sad. face, her sorrowing eyes, het 

tient sweetness of expression, as well as 
ae heavy sable robes, struck the ardent 
young lover like a heavy blow 

“Qood Heaven!” ‘he cried, catching at a 
chair for support. “Hellice is not-—not 
dead?” 


“Not dead, Sir Richard,” said Lady Red- 
woode, coming up to him and putting. her 
hand upon bis arm, “not physically dead—- 
yet dead to you and me!” 

The young Baronet looked at her wildly 
and incredulously, as if he thought her senses 
wandering. Then he uttered a strange, 
hysterical sorb of laugh, at the sound of 
which Lady Redwoode shuddered. 

“Take me to her,” he demanded. 
| see her at once!” 

“Hear what I have to say, Sir Richard,” 
said the Baroness. “Sit down and listen to 


“Tet me 


be seated, drew a chair beside him, and said, 
hesitatingly—~ 

“TI don’t know how to oommmence my story ; 
Hellice has proved herself unworthy of your 

ard or mine-—-——- 

“It is false!” interrupted Sir Richard, in- 
voluntarily. “ Hellice is an angel. Oh, Lady 
Redwoode, what does all this mean? Tell me 
that you are joking—merely trying my love for 
your niece. It is a ghastly joke, but say that 
at is one.” 

“Sir Richard, be calm. It is no joke. De 
you not see that I have enffered?—that since 

esterday I have known a terrible sorrow and 

itterness? You, who have already suffered 
deeply at the hands of ome woman, can you 
not bear a blow from another? Summon up 
strength and courage, and listen to me 
fotore my courage fails me.” 

Looking into her lovely face, momentarily 
convulsed by a spasm of anguish, the Baronet 
schooled himself to listen to her with apparent 
calmness. 

He knew now that the revelation of some 
terrible sorrow awaited him, and already he 
felt the numbness’ of despair creeping over 
him. 

“What is it?” he asked hollowly. “Is 
she angry with mé? Has she, in her anger, 

away with Mr. Forsythe and married 
him? Say the worst at once!” 

“Tt ie not that. Hellice is free,” said. the 
Baroness, unheeding the sigh of relief with 
which her remark was wry a ¥ ae = 
know how to you, Sir Ric , for 
the truth. Yoo know that Hellice is of Hindoo 
blood. Her grandmother, Renee, is a half- 
caste woman, who was handsome in ‘her 
youth, and who attracted the attention of an 
officer ofthe East India Company. Her 
daughter, the daughter also of this officer, 
became my brother's wife. Renee is artful, 
unscrupulous, and full of dissinmulation. So 
was ber daughter. Hellice resembles both.” 

Sir Richard uttered a passionate protest, 
‘which passed unheeded. 

Lady Redwoode nerved herself fo the task 
before her. Taking the young man’s hand, 
she reminded him of the will she had recently 
made; told him that on the previous evening 
her parting with her neice had seemed ‘colder 
that usual, although her heart had been un- 
usually tender towards her; told of the sup- 

conversation between the cousins; and 
then, with slow and faltering speech, related 
| how she had been awakened from her first 
| sleep by the struggle of the two girls beside 





me. 
She led him to a chair, gently forced him to : 
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her bed, how Cecile had detected Hellice in 
the act of attempting to poison her with some 
subtle Indian drug, and hed saved her life. 

She added that Hellice had not attempted 
to deny the accusation; that she had declared 
the contents of the phial to be deadly poison ; 
end that she had not even offered one word in 
her own defence. 

‘The young lover listened in silence, his fine 
face growing pale and stern, his blue eyes 
emitting an mtense light, expressive of the 
most powerful repressed feelings. _When she 
had concluded he said, decidedly— 

“There is some mistake, Lady Redwoode. 
I will stake my life on Hellice’s innocence. 
My poor little dove! Take me to her at once. 
She needs tenderness, love, and sympathy in 
ber desolation. Take me to her!” 

And he arose and moved towards the door 
with generous impatience. 

“Sir Richard, think how short a time you 
have known her,” said the Baroness, follow- 
ing him. “Do not let her beauty blind you 
to her faults——” 

“I know her thoroughly,” interrupted Sir 
Richard. “It does not require years to read 
a nature so pure and eweet as that of Hellice. 
I would trust her and cling to her though all 
the world forsook her! Come, lead me to her.” 

“T cannot, Sir Richard. She is gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, T sent her away from Redwoode this 
roorning.” 

“Sent her away!” echoed the Baronet, with 
dilating eyes. “Sent away that weak, invalid 
girl? Sené her away im her sorrow and 
misery, in her heavy grief and physical weak- 
ness? What must she not have suffered! 
My poor wounded little girl! Where is she? 
Where is she? 

“ That I cannot tell you, Sir Richard,” said 
: her ladyship, firmly, resolved to save the 
young enthusiast from sacrificing himself at 
the shrine of an unworthy marriage. “ Hellice 
can never Se your wife. She would be as un- 
suitable a bride for you as the actress whom 
you first wedded. ou shall not, with my 
consent, degrade yourself by marrying Hellice. 
In the future you will thank me for my pre- 
sent firmness!” 

In vain Sir Richard pleaded. Lady Red- 


woode was inflexible to his prevene and his} 


tears, for the thought of Hellice’s desolation 
and misery brougit tears to his stern eyes, 
unused as they were to weeping. 

“Tt is useless to implore me, Sir Richard,” 
said her ladyship. “ bmestion Cecile, if you 
will, concernmg your cousin. She will go en 
lighten you that youewill be grateful for your 
escape.’ 

“It is Cecile, then, who has wrought all 
this misery!” cried Sir Richard. “I thought 
I saw her hand in it. Lady Redwoode, you 
have taken the viper to your heart and flung 
from you the priceless jewel. Remember my 
words. Let the relationship of these two young 
girls to you be what it may, it is Hellice who 
is the true and noble one. Your choice bo- 
tween them was a leap in the dark! You may 
have chosen rightly. But you may also have 
chosen wrongly. Heaven grant that Hellice 
may be restored to me; and poor, weak, and 
friendless as she is, I shall hold her more 
richly dowered than the heiress of all] your 
wealth!” 

Lady Redwoode could not reply, but the 
words repeated themselves again in. her mind— 
“your choice was a leap in the dark!” and 
she felt the truth and force with a painful 
sinking at her heart. 

“A leap in the dark!” Yes, that was all. 
Her instinct had. failed her at the critical 
moment. Chance and similarity of features 
had guided her choice. Perhaps, after all, the 
supposed guilty Hellice was her own child, and 
~— was probe ae of her brother. 

She put t thoughts aside uneasily, as 
Mr. Haughton said, sagely— " 

“Cheer up, Dick. It’s easy enough to find 
Hellice. She went by the train, and you and 





I will look for her. If we fail we'll come home 
and finish my flying machine—-—” ‘ 

“You are right, uncle,” interposed Sir 
Richard, as he remembered the carriage that 
had passed Sea View. “ We'll be off at once!” 

He stopped only long enough to convince 
Lady Redwoode that he did not blame her for 
her seeming harshness, thet it was no boyish 
whim that i lied him to at once claim 
Hellice for his bride, and then he quitted the 
room, gained the porch, mounted, and rode 
away with his uncle. 

Neither relaxed his speed until they had 
reached Wharton. They hastened to the sta- 
tion, learned that there would be no train be- 
fore evening going in their direction, and ms- 
certained also that a young lady answering to 
the description of Hellice had taken the early 
tram northward, attended by Mr. Kenneth, 
who was well known at the station. 

Sir Richard could scarcely restrain his im- 
cae until evening. He spent the day at 

arton, secured two places in the train 
when the time drew near and at last found 
himself whirling along through the early 
ing m search of his betrothed. 

The uncle and nephew alighted at North 
Eldon—their destination—before it had grown 
late, and the latter hastened to make inquiries 

ter the object of bis search. 

He learned from the guard that several 
persons had alighted from the early train, but 
that he had remarked no lady in particular, 
excepting a handsome brunette lady, whose 
bright cheeks and dark. eyes had made her 
peculiarly attractive. 

Knowing nothing of the pursuit of 
Sorel, Sir Rich very naturally supposed 
this description to refer to Hellice, whose dark 
loveliness could not well avoid attracting the 
man’s observation. Full of hope, e, 
he set out to trace the handsome brunette, and 
was so successful as to discover that she had 
taken rooms at the village inn, the Eldon Arms. 





He hastened hither with the speed of an 
ardent lover, discovered that she was not re- 
tarned from a temporary absence, and, ful! of 
wonder, not unmixed with alarm at her singu 
lar movements, sat down in the parlour to 
await her return. 

About the hour when Sir Richard and his 
uncle set out on their jo Cecile and Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe were in the drawing-room 
at Redwoode. 

Lady Redwoode bore them company, bui 

she was wrapped in sad thoughts, and 
sat apart, bearing no share in the conversa- 
tion. 
Mr. Forsythe had been endeavouring to 
make himself agreeable to the heiress, but her 
manuer had become abstracted, and the con 
versation flagged beyond all power of reviving. 
The truth was, the r appointed for_Cecile’s 
second meeting with Mr. Darcy Anchester had 
arrived, and she had become anxious to effect 
her escape from the room unseen. 

Her anxiety had become plainly ptible 
to Mr. F . He noticed the furtive 
glances that she now and then directed to- 
wards the conservatory, and abt last he fancied 
he beheld the brown face of the Hindoo ayah 
rise from amidst the feathery foliage for one 
brief instant and then as quickly disappear. 

He saw that his attentions had become irk- 
some to the girl, and that she could scarcely 
restrain her impatience at their continuance. 

He, therefore, with the cunning that was a 
part of his nature, took up a book, glanced 
over it casually, and pretended to ome 
gradually a in its contents. His ruse 
was successful. Cecile arose, sauntered acrosy 
the floor, and flitted into the conservatory, 
where she appeared busy among the flowers. 
A moment later she had passed from sight. 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No, 2013. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News- 
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UNCLE DICK’S SECRET 


Continued from page 467. 





“f see it all,” cried Rose, delightedly. 
“ Mother has made up her mind to polish the 
diamoud herself. Iam so glad. Dear, kind 
old Unele Dick, pe are going to be happy, as 

well as Reginald and myself, and you will be 
ok « kind, good father to us both.” 

“You're not in earnest, are you, Gladys!” 
asked Mr. Rivers, eagerly. “Yes, John, you 
need not stare. Mine was the second offer Mrs. 
Somers lke of, and, what is more, it is not 
the first have made her. I asked her to be 
my wife more than twenty years ago, when 
she was sweet Gladys St. John, and I have 
loved her ever since, M although she refused me 


“But 1 accept you now, Dick,” she said, 
kindly, as ehe laid her hand in his. “There 
shall be no further mistakes between us. I was 


young ami foolish, and wanted to go into the 
or ea gee society renee Now I desire 
only the quiet companionship of a d man. 
Your chonefel, wadtireave  hidilieaes to all 
around you has taught me what you are at 
last! 

Sir John was bursting with indignation. 

“Am I, then, to understand that you decline 
my offer, and intend to marry Mr. Rivers?” 
he asked, 6 

“ Yes, -I have ‘decided !” she answered, with 
@ sn ‘ile. 

“Then, Mrs. Somers, ali I can say is, you 
have treated me abominably—h: ave, in fact, 
grossly deceived me. 

“No, no; draw it mild, John,” said Uncle 
Dick. “I cannot allow you to speak so to my 
future wife. She has not deceived you in the 
least. She came here to make your further 
acquaintance, aad, having done 9, she is not 
incliced to become your wife. You have no 





cause to complain at all. Few women would 
i. up with you as my niece, Marion, did. If 

had had such a wife, I should certainly never 
have thought of taking another!” 

“No,” eaid Florence and Reginald. “Mrs. 
Somers is in no wise to blame. She has chosen 
well, and we oe her and Uncle Dick 
with all our hearts. 


“ As for you, Reginald,” cried the Baronet, | 


in deep wrath, “1 forbid any engagement 
between you and Mrs. Somers’ daughter 
Understand me, that, as my son and heir, I 
expect you to show your ty rn at the 
treatment I have received. never was so 
insulted in my life.” 

Mr. de Lisie passed his arm about Rose’s 
slender waist, and smiled lovingly into her 
face, then turned towards his father. 

Your order has come a little too late, 
pater,” he said, gow “T am sorry I cannot 
oblige you. I were married some two 
months ago. Allow me to introduce my wife, 
Mrs. d de Lisle, to all present. You 
see, dad, I wished to be Spared the sin of 
disobedience, so I got married first, and asked 
your consent afterwards! Don’t look like that. 
It won’t mend matters. When a thing is done 
it is just as well to look pleasant. It saves 
the world from talking if it does nothing else. 
You will be glad to hear that Rose and I are 
happy as the day is long. She believes in me, 
and I intend to try and be all she thinks me. 
I do not famey that even my father’s adverse 
opinion will persuade her to believe ill of me.” 

Sir John walked resolutely towards the door 
and opened it. 

“You have all combined cgainst me,” he 
said. - “I shall be obliged ky your all packing 
up to leave my house.” 

“We will certainly hs you,” 
Dick, indignan nig w dear Gladys, my 
home is yours. You roe Rose and Rex will 
come with me—and Flo——” 

“Can go also,” replied the Baronet. “She 


cried Uncle 
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has defied me over and over again, and has 


crossed my wishes whenever she could.” 
by od irl stood before him wavering. 
ou, papa! . 
«Can faire Minnie to keep my house. She 
would be glad enough to come. She is the 


only one of you who has not combined against 





me in this business.” 
“Very well,” replied Mise de Lisle, 
ry will obey you, father.” 
U nele Dick’s arm was quickly about her. 
“Your home is with me, my child. You 
| shall not leave it till you do so with the hus- 
bend of your choice. You and Rose and Rex 
are our children from this day forth. John, 
| we wish you good-bye.” 
| And they filed owt of the room one, by one 


proudly. 


tili Sir John de Lisle was left alone. 
He stood absolutely still for some time, his 
heart full of bitterness. Then he sat down at 
| the table, and wrote to Minnie to come to him. 
That was a triumph, indeed, for Mrs. 
Thornton. She is now mistress of Sir John 
de Lisle’s house, and her husband is altgether 
in his exment, enjoying the good things of 
this world thoroughly, and living an idie life. 
People with better- -regulated minds used to 
wonder whether he did not feel his state of 
dependence, but they might have saved their 
sympathy. He was thoroughly happy 
Sir John never mentions the other members 


of his family, nor Mrs. Somers. 
| * + + * 
A few weeks after there was a double 
wedding from the house of Mr. Rivers, and 
two very happy-looking brides took their 
places by the side of the men who were to be 


their husbands—the tall and stately widow, 
and the slender maid. 

It was a far less gay affair than that which 
had taken place from Uncle Dick's house so 
many years ago—when Sir John had married 
his niece, but the faces at it were brighter by 
| far. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rivers gave up their 
| London house to Flo and her husband, and 
we hear that Mr. Leslie Manners is doing 
splendidly. 

They have themselves taken possession of 
the dear old farmhouse, where the Rivers’ 
family have lived and died for generations, and 
the taste of Uncle Dick’s wife has rendered it 
perfect. 

Neither have had cause to regret their union, 
nor has anyone heard a word of cynicism from 
Uncle Dick since his old sweetheart Gladys 
made him happy. 

Regina and Rose have seen to the making 
of their tennis ground, and most thoroughly 
enjoy it, and the former really does devote 
some hours a day to his farm. He and his 
wife are never tired of talking of the kindness 
of Uncle Dick as they wander about, still 
lovers, in their pretty garden or in the soft, 
smooth meadows, hand in hand. 

Dawkins has ‘eft Sir John, 
up his abode in Monmouthshire 
Unele Dick! 

That old oak chair is never mentioned to 
him. His feelings are still very sore upon that 
subject. 





and has taken 
as butler to 


{Tae END.] 








A Parson on Prno-Ponc.--The Rev. Mr. 
Carlile, on a recent Sunday, referred to the 
“ping-pong” craze, and protested against the 
terms of the scoring in which one success 
reckoned “ fifteen,” whilst “love,” the greatest 
power in the world, stood for nothing. WI hen 
both sides were equal it was termed “ deuce,” 
whereas in life, though evil! appeared to balance 
the good, yet the “vantage in” was always 
the privilege of the genuine Christian man. 
“ Hits” he objected to, because it represented 
those who were “neither cold nor hot,” and 
the verdict on many a player, he feared, would 





be “Love set” at the great eit giving of the 
grand final “tournament” of life. 
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Gleanings 


A Har Worra Werartc.—A hat made of 
diamonds, valued at £500,000, perched on the 
top being a ruby of unknown value, is worn by 
Sir Jang Bahadur, the King of Nepaul's Prime 
Minister. 

Ysttow Ginis For Trrernones.—Chinese 
girls are to be employed-in San Francisco as 
telephone operators. There are so many 
Chinese inhabitants using the telephone that 
operators who speak the language are in de- 
mand. 

ZooLogicaL Trars.—A person who had got 
some little smattering of zoological lore, said 
one day to a novice that crocodiles were often 
seen in tears. “Oh, that’s nothing,” rejoined 
the novice, “I’ve often myself seen whales 
blubber.” 


Tnrzsistiptx.— If you have frequent head- 
aches, dizziness, fainting spells, accompanied 
by chills, cramp, corns, bunions, chilblains, 
epilepsy, and jaundice, it is a sign that you are 
not well, but are liable to die any moment. 
Pay your subscription a year in advance, and 
thus make yourself solid for a good obituary 
notiee.” This announcement was made by the 
editor of a Kansas newspaper 


A Gar Stew or Prosrerity.--The Kansas 
papers are boasting that within the present 
year more than £5,000 worth of monuments 

ave been erected in the local cemetery, owing 
to the good times, which have enabled people 
to pay more than the usuak attention to the 
resting-places of their dead. There is some- 
thing novel in the thought that the material 
condition of a town may be discovered in a 
glance across its grayeyard. 


Tas Lapres’ Nicotixz.—In the Philippine 
Islands ladies have a passion for tobacco, but 
they do not aifect the Jainty “tabs” for which 
English ladies have a weakness. The Philip- 
pine ladies’ “smokes” are cigars ten inches 
in length and three inches in circumference. It 
takes some five or six hours to exhaust one of 
those logs of tobacco. Seven-year-old children 
smoke cigars about the size of those consumed 
by men in Great Britain. Men cousume 
cigarettes. , 

Evapine tae Epvoatiox Law.—Compeiled 
to send their children to school, and thus lose 
the small wages the little ones might earn, 
foreigners resident in the United States are de- 
feating the Compulsory Education Law. by 
marrying off their children before the little 
ones reach their teens. The most recent case 
of this kind is that of Josie De Persia, a pupil 
at the Auburn Park School. Though apparently 
twelve years old, she was married on November 
20 to Francesco Testo, a stock yard teamster, 
twenty-six years old. 

Tuer Do Dror Tuem.—-A curious old faddist 
is to be met with in the streets of Birmingham, 
who goes about murmuring, “They do drop 
them about,” “‘They”-—ladies, and “ them” 
—hairpins, of which the old gentleman has a 
fine collection, Between Five Ways and Broad 
Street Corner, a distance of about a mile, as 
he informed a friend, he had picked up no 
fewer than a dozen. As the friend left him he 
stooped down and picked up another, repeating 
the while, ‘They do drop them about.” He 
bas a collection of about 5,550 of all sorts and 
sizes, 

“WirHIn THE Reacw or Att.”-—-On New 
Year's Day there came into operation in New 
York State a new law which reduces the cost of 
marriage to twenty-five cents, the fee required 
by a notary public for the execution of a certifi- 
eate. Henceforth a man and woman may 
legally become husband and wife by signing a 
contract to that effect, in the presence of two 
witnesses, before a notary public, who must file 
his certificate in the county clerk’s office with- 
in six months. Certain enterprising lawyers 
» are already advertising the advantages of the 
new system, which, as one of them puts it, 
brings marriage “ within the reach of all.” 





Tar Wacir Srerrap.-—“ Literally Pennsy!- 
vania is sending coals to Newcastle, saws to 


Sheffield, and supplying railroads to Russia | 


and sauerkraut to the German Army,” said ao 
speaker at the Pennsylvania dinner in New 
York. 

Tue Porviar Picrore Postoarn.—It is said 
that in France 88,000,000 picture postcards 
passed through. the post-office last year. That 
country takes the lead of all others, Austria- 
Hungary coming next with 31,000,000. . The 
total in circulation throughout the world in one 
year is said by experts to be 2,360,000,000. 


AN UnpearsBie Burpen.—A man named 
Dane, formerly a famous bicycle trick rider in 
the United States, and who described himself 
as the champion “ Velocipedestrianisticalis- 
turianologist,” has just died. No wonder. The 
burden of such a title would have killed most 
men, sooner or later. 


I_ Divorce You.—Divorce is very easy in 
Turkey, and does not require a judge and jury 
to settle matrimonial troubles, All that is 
necessary is for the injured party to say, “I 
diverce you,” three times, and the deed is done. 
The husband Ras to make the wife a proper 
allowance, and all is over, ‘ 

Vast Srperta.—Few people realise the im- 
inensity of Siberia. ‘To think of a single State 
stretching through 130 degrees of longitude 


and possessing one-ninth of all the land surface | 


of the globe is staggeri The United States, 
Great Britain, and all Europe, except Russia, 
could be put ‘into Siberia, with land to spare. 
Very Txuovcutrvt.—A banker and munici- 
al treasurer in an Italian towh disappeared, 
eaving a deficit of £20,000. The authorities 
roceeded to open his strong box, which was 


ound to contain a piece of paper enclosing | 


1s. 6d., and stating that the money was for the 
locksmith who should be'deputed to break open 
the safe. 


Is a Man's Bgarp His Own?—An extremely 
funny situation has arisen in Marienberg, a 
small town in Prussia. ‘Three friends of a 
Russian living at the above town gave him 100 
marks to shave off his beard. But his wife in- 
terfered with a police notice to the effect that 
she claimed a part proprietorship. The three 
friends are now suing the husband for non-per- 
formance of his contract. 


A Norst Destrorer.—At last, an electric 
carriage call has been devised, which will, no 
doubt, be universally 
other public buildings. a simple arrange- 
ment, the number of the carriage wanted is 
shown in a position where it can be seen for 
some distance, and thus the present noisy sys- 
tem of shouting up and down the streets is done 
away with, greatly to the comfort of the 
people living and trying to sleep in the vicinity. 


Tus Taszorp. Tras Saver.—Even more ex- 
peditious and more deadly than the quick- 
lunch counter is the “tabloid restaurant” 
which an i ious Chicagoan plans to estab- 
lish. I of spending three minutes thirty- 
seven seconds in gulping a piece of pie and a 
cup of hot coffee, one can there swallow a 
“compressed beefsteak”’ or a “ protose hash” 
in only one minute nineteen seconds, thus in a 
single year of 313 working days adding eleven 
hours fifty-nime~minutes fifty-four seconds to 
one’s business life. 


Unper Five Sovrergians.—Mary Stewart, 
who has just passed away, possessed the rare 
distinction of having lived under five Sove- 
reigns, and her life completely spanned the 
nineteenth century. She was born in 1792. Up 
to the middle of last summer time bad dealt 
very kindly with her. She was able to perform 
« wonderful amount of work and was in+full 
possession of her faculties. Her eyesight never 
failed her. For the past six months, however, 
she was confined to bed a good deal, and losing 
strength rapidly. Of the language of the 
Saxon she was utterly ignorant, but Gaelic she 
could speak with singular idiomatic purity and 
poetic grace. 
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Lrquip Furr.—A successful trial of liquid 
fuel for steamship use was recently made off the 
Tyne, when the steamer “ Trocas,” which has 
been fitted with a complete oil-burning appara. 
tus, on the ones Ap system, left the river 
under full steam. In the course of the trial the 
liquid fuel was shut off and coal substitated, the 
chan powne sore hae i — with- 
out the machinery bein, mi ere were 

resent on board the "vowel representa 
rom the Admiralty and from the leading ship- 
ping companies, both British.and foreign. 


Remarkable Pedestrian 
Feat By A Woman. 


A remarkable pedestrian feat has, recently 
been performed by a woman living in Crown 
Street, Awsworth, near. Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
A “Nottingham Express”’ reporter, hearing 
the circumstances, visited her home and inter. 
viewed her on the subject. Her name is Ger- 


| trude Morley, and she is the wife of a miner 
| She informed the reporter that when 18 years 


of age she began to be troubled with anemia. 
This became chronic, and for some time she 
was under the care ofa doctor. After a iime 
she was able to return to her work, but the im- 
provement was of short duration, and soon she 
was worse than ever. This state of things 
lasted until she was 22 years of age. She had 
then been married twelve months, and went to 
reside at Awsworth, two miles from Ilkeston. 
Sleep seemed to afford her no benefit. She 
always felt tired and weary, as though she 
would like to lie down and not get upany more. 
She hadalso a swelling across the stomach, and 
suffered most severely from constipation. She 
lost all power to enjoy food, and with the loss 
of appetite went also the ability to digest food. 

So fearfully emaciated and exhausted did she 
become that she could only. walk a few steps. 
Even after so slight an exertion as thai en. 
tailed, she was entirely “ done up,” One day 
when in Ilkeston, her husband heard of Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans, and purchased a box. He 
gave them to his wife, who began to take them 
regularly. Before the box was finished, she 
felt a great improvement in her condition. 
She still continued taking the Beans, and her 
improvement became more and more rapid. 
The distressing constipation left her; once 
more she had a desire for food, and she found 
herself capable both of enjoying and of digesting 
it 


Then came the feat which surprised not onl; 
herselfand husband, but all her friends who 
had known of her condition. She had been on: 
day to her mother’s house at Ilkeston, two 
miles away. Upon returning, having walked 
the four miles, she found her husband on tue 
point of setting out for Ilkeston. To his great 
—, she proffered toaccompany him, He 
at first thought she must be joking, knowing 
how ili she had been only @ short time back. 
She persisted, however, and in the end he 
yielded. No one could have been more sur- 

rised than. he was when he found that she 

ad performed what for her was certainly o 
great pedestrian feat, of walking eight mile: 
without the slightest trace of exhaustion. 

She continues to enjoy perfect health, and t 
recommend Chas, Forde’s Bile Beans wherever 
she hears of a person suffering from ania 
and debility. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for 
Biliousness, are the world’s specific for indige . 
tion, anemia, constipation, piles, debility 
headache, liver and kidney disorders, nervous 
ness, female ailments, colds, chill, rheumatis™, 
and as a preventive of influenza, All chemist: 
now stock Chas, Forde’s Bile Beans for Bilious- 
ness, or they may be had direct from the Bile 
Bean Manufacturing Co., by sending prices—one 
and three half-pence or two and nine-—to their 
English depot, 119, London Wall, London, E.C. 
Their effect in enabling Mrs. Morley to perform 
the pedestrian feat detailed above, has given 
rise to considerable comment throughout Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire, 
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Society 


Many people are hot quite clear as to what 


is the — en of the Royal House of 


which isthe head. It is given by 
Whitaker as the House of Saxe-Coburg. Queen 
Victoria was the last of the House of Hanover. 
By her marriage to the Prince Consort, King 
Edward VII. became, on his accession, head of 
the House of Saxe-Coburg. In reply to this it 
is pointed out that as the son of Queen Victoria, 
from whom he inherits*the crown, His Majesty 
remains head of the House of Hanover. But, 
then, Queen Victoria was of the latter House 
through the maile line. as the daughter of Ed- 
ward [V., son of George ITI., who was, of 
course, of Hanover. It has yet to be decided 
whether a Prince of a King belongs to the 
Heuse of his father or his mother. ose who 
do not wish-to labour this point may get over 
the difficulty oo saying that the King unites 
the Houses of Hanover and Saxe-Coburg. 

A Rovar' visit is always aitended with a con- 
siderable amount of expense. The scale of 
Royal tips is somewhat impggssive- . Even for 
a two-days’ visit the Czar Of Russia has been 
known to give no less than £2,000, and the 
German’ Emperor in one case: paid £1,000; 
while, at the same time time, another Sove- 
reign was Only able to scrape together, in cash 
and notes, £20, and this with the help of his 
entire suite. $ 

Tae grand old ‘Queen's Hosier” (Morgan) 
who made the late Queen’s hosiery for so 
many years—died a few days since.” A few 
years ago he was publicly presented. with. the 
lote Queen’s autograph portrait, which Her 
Majesty sent him in recognition of his services. 
Morgan’s wonderful hosiery work took first 

rize aj the Paris Exhibition, and at Phila 
delphia and other International competitions. 
He worked personally at the Dublin Textile 


Exhibition, and was introduced there to the 


Prince and Princess of Wales when they visited 
Dublin, aw Duke and. Duchess of York, in 1897. 
He also made the hosiery of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie and the late Empress of Austria. 


Tur Reyal boudoir, Windsor Castle, is now 
farnished with old Louis X VI- furniture, which 
has been rummaged out from another part of 
the castle, and covered with soft-coloured 
Beauvais tapestry. The marble in both the 
King and Queen’s bath-rooms is of Greek 
origin, and comes from the quarries which were 
lost sight of for one thousand years and have 
only lately been reopened. 


Ir is decided that there will be one Court be 
fore the King leaves for the Riviera, and this 
will be almost entirely official. The King will 
be on his yacht or some time at Cannes, and is 
also likely to stay at the Villa Kazbeck with 
oo arene Duke Michael and the Countess 

orby. 


Iris said that the King has a surprise in store 
for the day after the Coronation, in the sha 
of certain 5 oma ar in Westminster Hall. 
The central feature of these proceedings would, 
it is said, ‘be"the Yevival; in’ some modified 
‘orm, of the historic challenge by the King’s 
Champion which was supposed to have been 
finally abandoned, There is still, happily, a 
Dymoke of Scrivelsby, the descendant and sug- 
cessor in title of the Marmions, Ait the 
Coronation of George IV., the last performance 
of the ancient service by which the Manor of 
Sorivelshy was formerly theld, the Champion was 
a clergyman, and nently not meet for 
ermour and a prancing steed ; but ‘the difficulty 
Was got over by his son representing him. 


A counrryman had done the King, when 
Prince of Wales, a conspicuous service, and 
was invited todine with him. He was guiltless 
of various social amenities such as evening 
dress, and some of the company laughed at the 
honest fellow’s un ainliness, When the cheese 
ata oak aS from: his 
eite, , disgusted at their want of 
Zood taste, pega bo, enh his cheese in the rus- 
Se's fashion, and thus set bis gnest at ease. 





Gems 


He who breaks his word invites others to 
be false to him. 


A roune bird is often afraid to trust its 
wings until its mother, ‘in seeming cruelty, 
thrusts it from the home nest, or the twig on 
which it rests breaks suddenly, leaving him 
to find out their swift strength and glorious 
capabilities ; so I think that which we love and 
depend on has to be taken from us as suddenly 
e’er we learn to feel our spirit wings and test 
their strength, power and glory. 

Criticism, to be excusable, should rectify 
errors aud suggest improvement. 


Aut troubles have two handles ; a fool takes 
the hot one, a young man the Jong one, and a 
wise man neither one nor the other, 


Asunpaxce hath greater, completer, and 
more hopepless victims than Want. 


Haste is a pivot whereon injustice turns 
easily, 

AN assertion which has to be supported by 
an oath or two is a cripple on an unreliable pair 
of crutches, apt to halt before it reaches even 
a lame conclusion. 

I tarxx Gop sends us tears to wash the win 
dows, of the soul, so we can look with clearer 
and therefore tenderer! vision into other suffer- 
ing souls. 








OLD MAIDS. 

Everybody makes fun of them; everybody 
turus up his nose at them, and yet evary- 
body is extremely eager to avail himself of 
the sympathy and assistance of maiden rela- 
tives and friends when the hour of affliction 
and trial ‘comes. Did you ever think, busy 
little married woman, when you make fun of 
the old maid, that she too might have been 
married had she condescended to use the de- 
ceptive arts by which you won your husband? 

Another favourite fling at old maids is that 
“no woman is ever an old maid from choice.” 

Many are old maids from duty; and while 
the majority of women prefer to accept an 
offer of marriage even at the risk of becoming 
the wife of an unprincipled man, there does 
exist a woman now aud then who truly pre- 
fers to remain. single rather tham unite her 
life to a man of whom she knows but little, 
and that little not of the best. 


Another mystery is that these married | 


womer who are least happy in iagé are 
usually the first to speak contemptuously of old 
maids. Perhaps the philosophy of this is that 
we are apt to censure that we most envy, 
and after all it may be that the married ones 
sometimes envy the single blessed. 

But the unkindest cut of all is in accusing 
the old maids of carrying all the news and 
peddling all the scandal. 

Grave mistake! i 

“Women are all alike about news. 

They all like to hear news, and all like to bo 
the. first to tell anything new that may be 
stirring. 

Men are not so sly about telling what they 
hear, nor so devoted to the business. 

You don’t often hear a man. say, “ Now don’t 

tell!” nor, “Do not use my name if you 
bol occasion to repeat what I have told you.” 

Oh, the women! the women! 

Heaven bless the old maids, and spare us 
enough of them to help us in the care of our 
sick, and to comfort us im our days. of sorrow, 


GOD'S PURPOSE. 
God is working His purpose out, as year sue- 


8 to year 
God is working His purpose ont, and the time 
is drawing near— 
Nearer and nearer draws the. time, the time 
that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory 
of God, as the waterg cover the sea. 
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Helpful Talks 


BX THE EDITOR, 





he Editer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

AU letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. 





Troustap Wirr.—You can obtain a decree 
of nullity of marriage on the grounds you state 
I cannot tell you the cost of an action, bui 
however you set to work you will find it neces 
sary to consult o solicitor. If you are unable 
to proceed with the case owing to lack of funds, 
the solicitor can advise you as to the way to 
proceed in forma. pauperis. } 

Mac.—Do not send a friend to see your 
wife, but go and see her yourself. It is pro- 
bable that by a personal interview you could 
come to a far more satisfactory arrangement 
with her than any friend could make. 

Sruxne.—-Assuming the earth to be a 
sphere, as we may do for ordinary purposes, 
the shortest distance, measured upon its sur- 
face, between two points on that surface is 
along the line of the great circle, passing 
through the two points. The reason of this 
is plain: The larger a circle is the more nearly 
does any part of its circumference approach 
to a straight line, and a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 






















FALLING 
" \EVELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, and 
deprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 200 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book ** How to Preserve the Bye. 
sight” will be sent to any applicant b 

BTEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambet. 

Road, London. All who suifer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 










EARS LEY’S. 1¢0v tars reputation 
WIDOW WELCHS 


FEMALE. PILLS. 


"TYRIDIAZO 


EB 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anemia, 
and all Female Compiaints. They have the approval of the Medica 
Profession. Beware of imitations, The only genyjne and original 


are in White Paper li’rappers. Boxes, ts. 14d. and 2s. o¢d., of ald 


Chemists. 25. box contains three times the pills, Or by post 14 


or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies - 











DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 


Advice may be obtained in the United Kingdom from 
Government Agents and in Canada from Government 
Agents. Ladies’ Committees are also formed in many 
places inCanada. Apply for paraphiets and_all informa- 
tion, supplied gratis and post free, to the HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR CANADA, 17, VICTORIA STREBT, 
LONDON, 8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion, and Eider 
Dempster Steamship Co.s, or their local Agents, or 
the Canadian Pacifio Builway Company, 
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Loey.—The following remedy for ring- 
worm, I am told, is an unfailing cure ;—Take 
enough pecipitated chalk, mixed with soft 
soap to make a paste, and apply every alter- 
mate day, well washing the head on the morn- 
‘ing after each application. This is a very 
simple remedy, and I hope that it will be 
successful in your case, for ringworm is a most 
-distreesing and tedious complaint, and is 
usually very difficult to cure. 


Moraer.—One of the best tooth-powders is 
made by mixing together one ounce and a-half 
of prepared chalk, half an ounce of powder of 
‘bark, and a quarter of an ounce of camphor. 
if the iron marks have been on the enamel 
some time, try a charcoal tooth-powder. Soap 
is not at all a desirable medium for cleansing 
the teeth, as, though it may whiten for a time, 
the alkaline process destroys the enamel. 
fioney mixed with finely powdered charcoal 
anakes an excellent dentifrice, and is pleasant 
\to use, 

Tuistirzr.—Although your doctor is, in your 
~winion, an old-fashioned man, I am inclined 
to agree with him in ve to removing the 
birthmark from your little girl’s face. If the 
marks are only very faint, and the little one is 
barely a month old, the chances are that they 
will ‘ome less distinct as she grows older, 
‘and possibly she will not be disfigured at all in 
afew years’ time. In any case ] do not advise 
you to have the marke removed at present, and 
if in the future you decide to have the opera- 
tion performed, I strongly urge you to employ 
‘the best surgical means obtainable. 


A Counrry Grau.—It is not by any means 
an easy matter to cure, clean, and mount four 
sheepskins so as to torm two rugs. If the 
skins have been_in use two or three years, 
‘and are still perfect, I should think that the 
shepherd’s curing process has proved fairly 
successful, but it would be well to examine 
them closely before mounting them on cloth. 
As regards cleansing the wool, ordinary soap 
and water should do this; let the water be 
very hot, and use a little ammonia. Shake the 
«kins until nearly dry, then comb them, and 
hang over a line in the open air on a bright 
day. The cloth should be very wide, so as to 
avoid a join, and should be cut to the shape 
of the sheepskin, leaving a maryin of about 
six inches of cloth all round, the edge of which 
should be pinked, not, hemmed. 


Frossre.—You have been very foolish, but 
you can safely defy the scoundrel. Tell your 
parents all about it beforehand. Go more into 
society, and you will not blush so much. 


W. T.—No. Suppose : everybody who 

wished to use some particular article that is 

nted should be allowed to manufacture 

or his own individual use, what would the 
patent be good for? 


Monica.—Pop the question at once. Irre- 
solution in love is worse than cowardice in 
battle. The familiar adage, “ Strike while the 
iron is hot,” has a strong significance in all 
affairs of the heart. 


Myrriz.—As you and your lover have 
“made up ” again you may “let bygones be 
bygones,” but if he ever neglects you again 
for your cousin or for any other girl, leave 
him to her, once and for all. 


Opp Srar.—All interferences with nature, 
such as prepared chalk (filling the pores) are 
bad. Let the skin alone, as far as such things 
are concerned. The eyelashes always betray 
the art employed on them, and, like the 
chalk, the dye suggests a condition of things 
worse than the actual facts. Leave the eyes 
and the skin free to speak for themselves. 


Srrict Tore.—A teetotaler is one pledged 
to entire abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. The word is said to have been first 
used in 1831 by an artisan named Richard 
Turner, of Preston, Lancashire, who, in ad- 
dressing a temperance meeting, acknowledged 
that he had been a hard drinker, and being an 
illiterate man, and in want of a phrase to ex- 
press how much he then abstained from drinks 
of every kind, he exclaimed, “I am how a 
teetotaler.” 

An Axmovs Stster.—There are circum- 
stances under which a married woman may 
receive and entertain male friends; your hus- 
band and your own sense of propriety must 
decide what is proper in each case. You are 
safe, however, in always deciding against any 
man who clearly chooses the time that your 
husband is absent for his calls. If you do not 
wish to receive a visitor, simply tell him you 
are engaged. “When a man enters a house, 
without any certainty that he is welcome, he 
has no right to complain when civilly informed 
that he is in the way, and @ any case it is 
much better to inflict a slighty mortification on 
@ stranger than to run the risk of inflicting 
pain on an affectionate husband. 








Evatne.—Love is like fruit—it must be rj 
before it is worth | gence Wait patieatly 
the springtime of courtship should not fy 
skipped over in a hurry. 
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DONT COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH 


you, “there 








QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 

OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 10 
prevalent with the sex, : 

Boxes, 1/1, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 

and Large Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or will be 

sent anywhere ov receipt of 15, 34, or 55 stamps, by 
E. T, TOWLE & CO., 

66, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless. 














PEPPERS TONIC|SULPHOLINESn: 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. ' 
SHILIANG BOTTLES. 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
RATIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 





{JOUGHS, COLDS, 
: ASTHMA, 


DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


BRONCHITIS. 





TDP 2, O16 PRIME SUR QPORTIE ie saul ating vic 


OHE, and invigorates the nervous system 


CURED ME OF DIARREGA. 


1S THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as @ 
CHARM, one Gose generally sufficient. - 


’ Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calontta, states :—"' Two Dosks CoMPLETBIT 








Di. 4 —Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. 
28 OLLIS apace LORO pYN .J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
Se INVENT IR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant nan was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


worn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dh. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly ouis short al 
E,PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC. 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 








ee eT ees Ht eR aR Ne omacam, RUEUMATISN 





Sole Manufacturer—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, 


rar SALE of 
[ME QREANE CAUTION. The IMMENSE uae 


many IMIT. 
TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9. ant { 
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